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NOTE. 

The''  sorios  of  litllo  hooks  pn>posO(i  to  bo  pvib- 
lishod  undiM'lho  j^vnoral  title  oi  ♦'  Tai.fs  of  thb 
Niac;ara  Frontifk,''  niv  intended  to  illusirato 
so  mo  port  ion  s^ot'  tlie  History  of  the  War  oi' 
isrj.  Aeeura'.e  dates  and  descriptions  ot'  plaot\s 
will  he  given,  though  not  witli  very  minute  detail; 
ami  the  names  ot*  ot^icoi's  who  took  |»rt  in  the  ^ 
seenes  described,  and  the  evetUs  with  whioii  tk^y 
weiv  conutHneil.  will  he  staled,  so  tar  as  Utc 
wnicr  »\iay  Ih^  ablo  to  «io  s»>.  witll  historical 
aeueraey.  In  tether  ivspects,  tiic  stories  may  bt» 
regarded  us  (ictions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Niagara  River,  or  the  Strait  that  connects 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  being  the  only  oit- 
let  for  the  greatest  chain  of  inland  waters  in  the 
world,  which  are  there  poured  over  the  great  Cat- 
aract, and  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  historical  events.  Courage  as 
true  and  devoted  has  there  been  exhibited,  as  that 
of  the  Spartans  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  waters  have  been  made  red  by  the  blood  of 
brave  men  who  died  in  their  struggles  for  the  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  which  had  been  denied  them. 
On  its  banks  many  a  spot  has  been  made  holy  by 
the  burial  of  a  soldier.  It  is  classic  ground;  and  in 
future  ages  there  will  be  the  shrines  where  pil- 
grims will  come  to  worship  the  memory  of  heroes. 
Time  as  well  as  blood  is  necessary  to  consecrate 
the  battle   field.     Little   is  now  thought  of  the 
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places  where  these  scenes  occurred  because  their 
history  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  except  the 
young.  To  them  it  is  hoped  this  little  book  will 
be  an  acceptable  offering.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  this  river  through  its  whole  length,  which 
is  about  thirty  five  miles,  will  reflect  from  its  wa- 
ters the  images  of  many  beautiful  mansions  that 
will  be  erected  on  its  banks.  Thousands  of  years 
hence  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  school  boy,  in  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  Country,  to  learn 
the  deeds  of  arms  that  have  been  wrought  there. 
History  and  Poetry  will  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
relations  of  fact  and  the  creations  of  fancy.  But 
romance  will  be  excelled  by  reality.  The  Niaga- 
ra will,  to  future  ages,  call  to  mind  the  heroic  in 
history,  as  the  Hellespont  now  does  to  us;  and, 
as  at  the  chosen  spots  of  the  old  world,  patriotism 
will  burn  with  a  brighter  glow  at  the  mention  of 
its  name.  The  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  im- 
mortalized by  the  Grecian  bard,  and  tales  of  war 
by  sea  and  land  will  be  matched  by  stories  of  the 
Niagara. 


QUEENSTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CAPTAIN   GRAY  AND   HIS    FAMILY. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  resided  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  in  Western  New  York,  a 
man  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
familiarly  know  in  the  neighborhood  as  the 
Captain.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature, 
with  a  countenance  that  seemed  worn  by  fa- 
tigue and  the  hardships  of  wind  and  weather; 
but  possessing,  for  all  that,  an  openness  and 
sincerity  of  expression,  that  at  once  endear- 
ed him  to  all  who  knew  hini.  Though  care- 
less of  his  person,  he  was  engaging  in  his  man- 
ners, and  like  all  old  soldiers,  he  was  addict- 
ed to  fighting  his  battles  over  again  whenever 
he  could  find  a  faithful  and  patient  listener. 

He  had  at  that  period  been  a  resident  of 
the  place  for  many  years,  with  the  exception 
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of  some  short  intervals  during  which  the 
peace  and  security  of  his  home  had  been 
disturbed  by  border  warfare.  At  such  times 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  remove  with  his 
family  to  a  place  of  greater  security  at  some 
distance  in  the  interior.  He  however  sought 
no  such  place  of  safety  for  himself.  He  had 
planted  himself  in  the  forest  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  but  few  white  inhabitants  were 
to  be  found  for  many  miles  around.  He  was 
then  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  already 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  forest  life.  His 
eye  was  quick  in  discovering  the  trail  of  the 
Indian  hunter;  and  in  enjoying  and  loving 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  he  had  learned  to 
love  and  defend  the  freedom  of  his  Country. 
While  he  looked  for  security  for  his  wife  and 
children,  he  sought  for  himself  the  field  of 
danger.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer 
through  most  of  the  period  from  1812  to 
1815.  From  the  profession  of  arms  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged,  sometimes,  to  turn  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

At  the  period  he  is  introduced  to  the  rea- 
der, his  fields  were  surrounded  with  fences 
and  covered  with  flocks.     The  harvest  had 
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filled  his  barn,  and  his  house  and  heart  were 
the  abodes  of  peace  and  plenty.  If  want 
came  near  his  dwelling,  it  was  satisfied  from 
his  abundance.  Around  his  fireside  were 
gathered  those  whom  it  had  been  his  pride 
and  his  duty  to  cherish  and  protect.  When 
the  labors  of  the  day  were  ended,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  recount  to  his  family  and 
friends,  the  stories  of  his  youth  and  his  earli- 
er manhood.  He  delighted  to  tell  of  scenes 
of  danger  and  deeds  of  arms. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his 
children  were  repeating  to  their  cousin  Har- 
ry some  of  the  stories  they  had  learned  from 
their  father,  that  Captain  Gray  is  presented 
to  the  reader.  Harry  West,  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  come  on  a  visit  to  his 
Uncle  and  Cousins  from  a  small  village  in 
New  England.  He  had  heard  how  his  uncle 
Gray  had  left  his  father's  house  in  early  life 
and  made  for  himself  a  home  in  the  forests 
of  the  West.  He  had  been  told  of  his  wild 
and  desolate  pathway  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mohawk,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  some- 
times in  Indian  canoes;  now  carrying  his 
pack  on  his  back,  and  now,  to  avoid  this  bur- 
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den,  assisting  in  carrying  the  canoe  around 
such  rapid  parts  of  the  stream  as  they  were 
unable  to  ascend.  He  had  heard  how,  bv 
successively  trudging  with  his  pack  and  pul- 
ling at  the  oar,  he  had,  alter  leaving  the  Mo- 
hawk, gained  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
how,  by  means  of  his  canoe,  he  had  coasted 
along  its  southern  shore,  stopping  by  night 
and  kindling  a  fire  upon  its  banks,  making 
his  bed  of  the  boughs  of  -the  hemlock,  till  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and 
thence  had  come  to  his  present  location. 

His  famil}'  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  Alice,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, was  a  pattern  of  amiableness  and  filial 
affection.  Her  domestic  virtues  seemed  to 
be  ripened  before  the  ordinary  period  of 
womanhood,  and  none  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sweeter  temper  or  kinder 
disposition  than  Alice  Gray.  Her  younger 
sister  had  less  of  the  sedateness  of  woman, 
but  more  of  that  sprightliness  of  manner 
which  is  so  engaging  in  the  young.  She  de- 
lighted in  tales  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and 
though  rather  too  giddy  and  playful  at  times, 
she  had  always  been  a  patient  pupil  and  a 
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quiet  listener  to  the  stories  related  by  her 
father;  while  Charles  possessed  rather  those 
negative  qualities  which  gave  him  no  very 
decided  character,  though  he  was  not  defici- 
ent in  quickness  and  understanding.  He 
usually  performed  with  alacrity  whatever 
his  father  desired,  and  gave  himself  very 
httle  concern  about  the  consequences  to  re- 
sult from  his  acts. 

While  her  mother  and  sister  were  busied 
with  household  affairs,  Lucy  Gray  had  been 
reciting  to  Harry  some  of  the  more  simple 
events  of  the  war,  and  his  mind  w^as  so  much 
animated  by  them,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
know  more  about  it. 

Lucy  was  the  Captain's  youngest  daughter 
and  was  now  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Har- 
ry, had  promised  her  that  if  she  w^ould  con- 
tinue her  narrative,  he  would  in  turn  relate 
to  her  such  tales  as  his  years  and  habits  had 
enabled  him  to  gather.  It  is  true  he  could 
not  tell  of  battles  and  victories  as  well  as 
Lucy  Gray;  but  then  he  could  tell  of  birth- 
day frolics,  and  christmas-eves,  and  May-day 
Queens,  and  who  had  gained  the  crown  of 
spring's  young  flowers,  and  how  they  had 
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envied  each  other;  and  this  he  thought  would 
please  his  cousin  well. 

*'0  Harry,"  said  Lucy,  *'tell  me  the  story  of 
the  May-day  and  the  May-Queen  to-night, 
and  father  will  tell  you  to-morrow  of  battles 
and  wars;  he  knows  more  such  stories  than 
I  do  and  can  tell  them  better." 

Harry  turned  to  his  uncle  for  a  look  of 
consent,  but  the  Captain  was  looking  in  the 
fire  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  had  been 
said. 

''Father!"  said  Lucy,  "I  have  promised 
Harry  that  if  he  will  tell  me  some  stories  I 
want  to  hear  to-night,  that  you  will  tell  him 
to-morrow  the  story  of  some  battle — the  bat- 
tle of  Queenston  or  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane.     Will  you  father?" 

**Yes  my  Child,  to-morrow,  if  it  is  fair, 
we  will  go  round  the  farm  and  see  that  the 
harvest  is  all  secure,  and  next  day  we  will 
go  to  the  river  and  show  Harry  all  that  can 
be  seen." 

With  this  Harry  was  well  content,  and 
thus,  with  the  lively  stories  of  youth,  and 
the  calm  reflections  of  age,  the  evening  pas- 
sed happily  away. 
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The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and 
clear.  Harry,  escorted  by  the  Captain  and 
Charles,  went  forth  to  view  the  various  lo- 
cahties  about  the  farm,  and  to  see  how  the 
axe  had  triumphed  over  the  forest. 

"There,"  said  the  Captain,  pointing  to  the 
woods  at  a  distance,  ''you  can  see  how  labor 
and  cultivation  has  changed  the  face  of  na- 
ture. These  fields  were  once  covered  by 
such  lofty  trees  as  you  see  there.  By  that 
large  tree  yonder  passed  the  Indian  trail  that 
led  from  Niagara  to  an  Indian  settlement  on 
the  Genesee  river.  The  Indians,  as  they 
passed  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other, 
generally  followed  this  path.  But  if  they 
had  any  secret  mission  to  perform,  they  took 
another  route  through  a  wilder  part  of  the 
woods  thridding  their  way  carefully  through 
the  thickets,  and  raising  up  as  they  passed 
the  weeds  and  grass,  that  might  have  been 
borne  down  by  the  tread,  so  as  to  leave  no 
sign  of  their  path  that  could  be  followed  by 
others." 

It  was  now  Autumn,  and  the  young  fruit 
trees  were- slightly  bending  under  their  first 
fruits.     Harry  followed  the  Captain  through 
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the  fields  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  patch- 
es of  corn,  with  here  and  there  an  ear,  from 
which  the  silver  husk  had  fallen,  standing 
erect  like  an  ingot  of  gold.  He  was  not 
pleased  with  the  sight  because  it  was  new, 
for  he  had  often  seen  such  things  before,  but 
because  the  feelings  of  his  heart  were  in 
harmony  with  the  beauties  of  the  field. 

''But  what,"  said  Harry,  "has  become  of 
all  the  Indians  that  used  to  wander  about 
these  woods?" 

"Gone,"  said  the  Captain,  "to  other  parts 
of  the  Country.  There  are  some,  called  the 
Tuscaroras,  a  few  miles  distant;  and,  after 
we  have  been  to  the  river  and  the  battle- 
ground, we  will  pay  them  a  visit." 

Harry  thought  he  should  be  well  pleased 
with  this,  but  seemed  to  be  thinking  as  if  he 
had  some  fears  about  making  the  trial.  He 
was  however  soon  re-assured  by  the  Cap- 
tain, who  told  him  that  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  and  that  they  liked  to  have  a  visit 
from  their  white  neighbors. 

Harry  now  observed  for  the  first  time  the 
buttons  on  the  coarse  hunting  coat  worn  by 
the  Captain,  and  that  they  were  stamped 
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"with  the  form  of  the  eagle,  and  with  figures 
and  marks  that  he  did  not  understand. 

"Why  do  you  wear  such  buttons,"  said 
Harry,  "and  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
figures  and  marks  upon  them1" 

'il  once  belonged,"  said  the  Captain,  "to 
the  21st.  Regiment,  and  these  are  the  but- 
tons I  wore  on  my  coat  at  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane.  I  have  kept  them  as  one  of 
the  memorials  of  that  bloody  fight." 

"Did  you  get  that  scar  over  the  eye,"  said 
Harry,  "in  that  battlel" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "that  is  another 
memorial  of  that  day.  It  was  made  by  a 
cut  from  the  sword  of  a  British  Officer,  and 
but  for  the  leather  fore-piece  of  my  cap 
would  have  proved  fatal." 

The  Captain's  buttons  had  outlived  many 
a  thread-bare  garment,  as  if  that  victory  had 
proved  their  durability.  They  were  in  fact 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Gray  bemg  called,  by  his 
neighbors,  the  Captain;  for  he  had  never 
been  promoted  to  that  office.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  always  found  good  fighting  in 
the  ranks. 

Harry  wanted  Mr.  Gray  to  tell  him  about 
2* 
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the  battle.  He  asked  him  a  great  many 
questions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
number  of  men  in  the  opposing  armies,  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  To  all  these  inquiries 
the  Captain  replied  that  he  would  relate  the 
whole  to  him;  and  pointing  to  the  West  in 
the  direction  of  a  great  cloud,  he  told  Harry 
it  was  made  by  the  mist  from  the  Falls  of 
Niagara. 

'*It  was  withm  the  sound  of  the  cataract, 
and  almost  under  the  droppings  of  that 
cloud,''  said  he,  "that  the  fight  was."' 

Harry  waited  for  the  Captain  to  proceed. 

''Listen!''  said  the  Captain. 

Harry  almost  shuddered  at  the  stillness, 
and  then  he  heard  a  low  murmuring  sound, 
and  he  thought  it  w^as  the  voice  of  battle  or 
the  groans  of  dying  men. 

"That  sound,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  the 
voice  of  the  cataract.  While  we  are  view- 
ing the  fields  of  battle  we  can  see  this  also." 

All  this  was  very  agreeable  as  well  as  ex- 
citing to  the  mind  of  Harry,  and  he  would 
have  prolonged  the  conversation,  but  the  day 
was  w-earing  away,  and  they  were  willing 
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to  return  to  the  house.  Harry  West  had  a 
new  field  of  study  and  thought  opened  to  his 
mind  that  day.  His  cousins  smiled  to  see 
how  he  was  excited  on  what  to  them  had 
become  familiar  themes. 

''Well  Harry,"  said  Lucy,  ''when  do  you 
go  to  the  river?" 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "we  shall  visit 
Queenston." 

"You  must  go  to  Fort  Niagara  too,"  said 
Lucy.  • 

''And  to  Chippewa,"  said  Alice. 

"And  to  Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  Devil's 
Hole,"  said  Charles. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "we  shall  visit  all 
these  places;  and  if  Harry  and  Charles  have 
enough  of  the  soldier  about  them  to  take  a 
longer  march  we  will  go  to  Fort  Erie  too." 

This  conversation  was  kept  up  for  sometime 
with  a  new  interest,  for  Alice  and  Lucy  had 
been  anxiously  waiting  their  return  to  the 
house;  and  their  minds  had  been  treasuring  up 
during  the  day  topics  of  conversations  for  the 
amusement  of  Harry.  All  were  happy  as  the 
full  enjoyments  of  the  present,  and  the  confi- 
dent hopes  of  the  future,  could  make  them, 
and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  away. 
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The  next  morning  active  preparations 
\vere  making  for  a  trip  to  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  The  manner  of  travelhng  was 
first  to  be  considered.  Charles  had  proposed 
to  his  father  that  \.h(fy  should  go  on  horse- 
back. But  the  Captain  objected  to  this  that 
there  were  three  to  go,  and  they  had  but 
two  horses.  Charles  was  about  to  remove 
this  difficulty  by  telling  his  father  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  an  unbroken  colt  that  he  thought 
he  could  ride,  when  another  plan  was  pro- 
posed. Lucy  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
go  in  a  wagon,  when  she  and  her  sister  Al- 
ice could  be  of  the  party.  Harry  would 
have  given  his  voice  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
had  not  Mrs.  Gray  interposed,  when  he  saw 
the  impropriety  of  leaving  his  Aunt  alone 
and  remained  silent.  It  was  now  the  Cap- 
tain's turn,  and  he  decided,  very  unexpectedly 
to  all,  to  go  on  foot.     Harry  and  Charles 
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could  make  no  objection  to  this  for  they 
knew  that  Captain  Gray  had  not  only  travel- 
led greater  distances  a  thousand  times  before, 
but  that  he  had  carried  his  knapsack  and 
his  musket  at  the  same  time,  and  that  too 
through  frost  and  snow,  when  the  country 
was  threatened  by  an  invading  army;  and 
Lucy  and  Alice  were  put  to  silence  by  a 
look  of  command  from  their  mother. 

To  falter  now  at  the  thought  of  a  few 
miles  travel  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
young  men  in  the  company  of  an  old  soldier. 

This  question  being  settled,  the  hne  of 
march  was  soon  decided  on  by  the  Captain. 
His  farm  lay  upon  that  elevated  plain  which 
spreads  out  from  the  high  banks  of  the  Ni- 
agara below  the  cataract,  and  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  precipitous  declivity  which  ex- 
tends from  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  to 
Queenston,  for  many  miles  to  the  east. 
Their  path  lay  along  the  border  of  this  de- 
clivity, and  the  Captain,  disliking  the  dust  of 
the  highway,  soon  turned  aside  into  an  open 
field,  skirted  by  woods  on  the  right.  They 
pursued  their  way  in  a  westerly  direction 
sometimes  in  the  clearings,  and  sometimes 
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through  forests  of  large  trees  and  a  hght 
under-growth  of  shrubs,  Harry  and  Charles 
hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  Captain,  for 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  when  they 
came  to  an  opening  in  the  woods  which  en- 
abled them  to  overlook  the  beautiful  plain 
below,  stretching  far  to  the  northward. 

The  prospect  here  opened  was  such  as 
w^ould  have  given  pleasure  to  the  most  mod- 
erate admirers  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Broad  fields  were  seen  reaching  to  the 
distant  woods  on  the  north  and  on  the 
east.  Flocks  were  roaming  in  their  pasture 
grounds  and  farm  houses  and  barns  lifted  up 
their  heads  in  the  distance,  and  men  were 
gathering  in  the  ripened  corn.  Here  a  halt 
was  made  and  the  Captain  pointed  to  the 
various  localities  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  before  the  forest  had  disappeared. 

''Along  the  foot  of  yonder  declivity,"  said 
he,  "till  within  a  few^  years,  was  always  a 
deer  path  in  winter.  They  used  to  go  to 
lick  at  a  spring  that  boiled  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Where  you  see  that  large  stump 
yonder — the  tree,  a  large  oak,  was  then 
standing — I  used  to  take  my  stand,  and  I 
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rarely  failed  to  bring  down  a  large  buck  if 
any  came  that  way.  When  we  were  not 
confident  of  finding  them  in  this  way,  it  was 
usual  for  some  of  the  party  to  go  to  their 
haunts  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  aid  of  dogs 
turn  them  in  this  direction,  when  others  ly- 
ing in  wait  would  bring  them  down." 

"And  are  there  no  deer  in  these  parts 
now?"  asked  Harry. 

*'But  few,"  said  the  Captain.  ''The  woods 
are  so  much  cleared  up  that  their  haunts  are 
removed  to  a  distance  of  several  miles." 

"I  should  like,"  said  Harry,  "to  go  on  a 
deer  hunt;  I  think  it  would  be  fine  sport." 

"If  you  will  stay  with  us  till  the  first  light 
snow  falls,"  said  Charles,  "we  will  go  an^you 
shall  see  how  it  is  done." 

"I  don't  understand  the  use  of  the  rifle," 
said  Harry,  "and  I  could  only  look  on." 

"You  must  have  one  with  you,"  said 
Charles.  "We  will  practice  by  shooting  at 
a  mark  before  we  go." 

"And  how,"  said  the  Captain,  "would  you 
like  to  be  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  night, 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  home  to  be  able 
to  reach  it,  after  having  hunted  all  day  and 
found  no  game?" 
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This  was  something  Harry  had  not  thought 
of,  and  he  asked  the  Captain  how  in  such  a 
case  he  would  spend  the  night. 

**0,"  said  the  Captain,  "the  hunter's  bed  is 
soon  made.  With  steel  and  flint  which  every 
hunter  carries,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  dry 
sticks  as  can  be  found,  a  fire  would  soon  be 
made,  and  if  he  has  nothing  to  eat  he  sings  the 
merrier.  Then  from  the  boughs  ol  the  hem- 
lock or  cedar  a  bed  is  made,  and  by  the  hght 
of  the  stars  he  goes  to  his  rest." 

They  were  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
river,  and  as  they  pursued  their  way,  they 
came  to  a  pass  that  led  in  an  oblique  direc-- 
tion  down  the  mountain. 

"Qere"'  said  the  Captain,  again  halting, 
•'was  the  path  by  which  the  Indians  and  the 
British  spies  used  to  pass  in  going  from  Fort 
Niagara  to  Schlosser.  This  was  the  course 
taken  by  some  of  the  British  in  their  march 
from  Fort  Niagara,  after  the  surprise  of  that 
fortress  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1813.  You  see  that  Httle  church 
with  a  steeple  yonder.  That  is  the  meeting 
house  in  the  Tuscarora  Village.  These  Indi- 
ans came  from   North  Carolina   about   the 
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year  1712,  and  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Five  Nations,  (or  the  Iroquois  as  they  were 
called  by  the  French,)  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Six  Nations.  There  is  a  Mis- 
sionary there  who  preaches  to  them." 

'•Does  he  preach,  in  the  Indian  language?" 
asked  Harry. 

"No,'"  said  the  Captain,  ''he  preaches  to 
them  in  English,  and  one  of  the  Chiefs  inter- 
prets or  translates  the  prayers  and  the  sermon 
into  the  Indian  language,  so  that  they  are 
understood  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Some 
of  the  Indians  have  embraced  the  christian 
rehgion,  but  most  of  them  are  still  pagans. 
They  hear  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
the  winds  and  the  thunder,  and  they  see  the 
glance  of  his  eye  in  the  flash  of  the  lightning. 
Sometimes  they  think  that  he  sits  upon  the 
brink  of  the  cataract,  and  that  the  spray  that 
rises  from  the  dashing  of  its  waters,  is  the 
smoke  that  ascends  from  the  fires  kindled  by 
his  anger  in  the  deep  caverns  formed  by  the 
overhanging  rocks." 

The  fears  that  Harry  had  of  visiting  this 
wonderful  people,  had  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  assurances  of  the  Captain,    and  the 
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stories  he  had  heard  of  thein  from  Charles 
and  Lucy  Gray.  He  now  thought  that  a 
visit  to  them  would  please  him  quite  as  well 
as  a  trip  to  Qucenston. 

^'The  British,"  continued  the  Captain,  '-'and 
the  Indians  in  their  service,  after  the  surprise 
of  Niagara,  of  which  I  have  told  you,  march- 
ed to  the  Tuscarora  V^illage,  and  burnt  all  of 
their  houses,  and  killed  some  of  their  men. 
But  most  of  the  warriors,  with  their  women 
and  children,  fled  to  the  woods.  After  the 
work  of  destruction  was  done,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  British  had  ascended  the  moun- 
tain through  this  pass,  a  few  of  the  Tuscarora 
warriors  crept  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
took  their  stations  behind  the  trees  and  rocks 
on  either  side,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  off 
any  stragglers  that  should  be  behind  the 
main  body. 

"After  waiting  there  several  hours,  a  small 
party  of  about  a  dozen  British  soldiers,  who 
had  lingered  behind  the  rest,  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  entered  the  pass.  The  Indian 
always  lies  with  his  eye  upon  his  gun,  and  at 
a  signal  which  was  given,  they  all  fired. 
Near  half  their   number  fell,  and  the  rest 
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turned  and  ran  down  the  hill,  affrighted  at  the 
terrible  war  whoop  of  the  Tuscaroras.  The 
Indians  pursued,  and  but  few  of  the  British 
soldiers  escaped  from  the  shower  of  bullets 
and  arrows." 

''What,"  said  Harry,  ^'became  of  the  white 
inhabitants  at  this  timel" 

''They  too  fled,"  said  the  Captain.  "The 
inhabitants  of  Lewiston  were  driven  from 
their  homes  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
village  was  burnt.  Most  of  them  made 
their  escape  from  the  town  before  the  British 
entered.  One  man,  after  he  had  left  his 
house,  thought  of  a  gun  he  had  left  behind, 
and  going  back  after  it,  he  was  shot  dead 
just  as  he  was  leaving  his  house." 

While  these  stories  were  occupying  the 
attention  of  our  travellers,  almost  unperceiv- 
ed  by  them,  the  sky  was  overcast  by  dark 
clouds  that  threatened  a  sudden  shower. 
The  practiced  eye  of  the  Captain  was  not 
deceived.  He  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  watch  the  signs  of  the  weather  to  be  un- 
mindful of  them. 

"1  am  afraid  we  shall  get  wet,"  said  Harry. 

''That  may  be,"  said  the  Captain,  "and 
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though  I  ^vould  rather  avoid  it  if  I  can,  1 
have  seen  too  much  of  rough  weather  to  be 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect." 

They  paused  a  moment  to  consider  wheth- 
er they  would  retrace  their  steps  and  gain 
the  nearest  house,  or  push  on  to  the  Indian 
village.  But  the  storm  was  nearer  at  hand 
than  they  had  at  first  imagined.  There  was 
near  by,  a  projecting  clitf  of  rock  which  might 
protect  them  from  the  storm.  That  might 
be  gained,  but  all  other  shelters  were  too 
distant  The  decision  was  made,  and  with 
hasty  step  they  flew  to  it,  and  took  refuge 
there.  From  out  this  nook  they  could  see 
the  smoke  from  the  Indian  huts.  The  rain 
seemed  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further 
march  of  the  travellers  for  that  day.  The 
Captain  consoled  his  young  companions  by 
telling  them  that  he  saw  signs  that  the  storm 
would  soon  cease.  The  rain,  however,  con- 
tinued till  nearly  dusk.  It  was  too  far  to 
think  of  gaining  their  home  that  night.  To 
stay  under  the  cliff,  and  without  even  a  blan- 
ket to  cover  them,  was  not  a  very  comforta- 
ble thought  to  Charles  and  Harry;  and  the 
Captain  had  been  so  long  unused  to  such 
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exposures,  that  he  would  avoid  it  if  possible. 

"We  have  the  flint  and  steel,"  said  Harry, 
"let  us  strike  a  fire." 

"No  wood  can  be  found,"  said  the  Captain, 
"that  is  not  either  green  or  drenched  with 
rain." 

What  then  was  to  be  done,  if  they  could 
neither  make  a  fire  nor  pass  the  night  without? 

"It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile,"  said  the 
Captain,  "to  the  Indian  village.  The  Chiefs 
are  well  known  to  me,  and  they  have  always 
treated  me  like  a  friend  and  a  brother.  In 
their  huts  we  might  find  shelter  for  the  night." 

"Then  Harry,"  said  Charles,  "you  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  see  something  of  the 
Indian  character." 

Harry  was  rather  afraid  to  be  quite  so 
familiar  with  them  on  his  first  visit,  as  to 
stay  all  night;  but  his  desire  not  to  be  thought 
wanting  in  courage,  kept  him  from  making 
any  objection.  Accordingly  they  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  the  village.  As  it  was  now 
fast  growing  dark,  and  they  were  makmg 
their  way  through  the  thicket  that  covered 
the  steep  side  of  they  hill  the  were  descending, 
Harry  began  to  think  it  was  an  unpleasant 
3* 
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ending  of  a  day  so  happily  begun.  But  the 
descent  was  soon  made,  and  they  came  out 
into  a  clearing,  through  which  lay  their  path. 
As  he  was  trudging  on  in  silence,  a  new 
thought  entered  the  mind  of  Harry.  For 
the  first  time  he  began  to  think  of  those  who 
would  be  watching  for  their  return.  The 
form  of  Lucy  Gray  was  present  to  his  imagi- 
nation. He  felt  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
that  night,  to  recount  to  her  the  adventures 
of  the  day.  He  thought  he  could  see  that 
the  morning  smile  with  which  he  left  her, 
had  gone  from  her  face.  He  feared  that  her 
young  heart  would  grow  sad,  as  the  evening 
wore  away,  and  she  watched  for  their  coming. 
He  fancied  that  she  would  be  going  to  the 
door,  or  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  lis- 
tening for  the  sound  of  their  footsteps.  Why 
he  did  not  think  of  her  mother  and  her  sister 
Alice,  is  not  known.  He  would  sometimes 
imagine  she  was  in  danger;  but  his  judgment 
told  him  she  was  in  a  place  of  security.  But 
then,  if  safe  herself,  she  would  be  anxious  for 
him.  But  he  believed,  and  in  this  he  trusted 
to  the  Captain,  that  he  too  would  be  safe. 
His  feelings  were  strange,  and  to  him  inde- 
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finable;  yet  they  were  what  every  one  will, 
at  some  time  of  life,  experience,  and  will  know 
the  cause  of  their  existence,  but  Harry  West 
as  yet  knew  not  how  to  explain  them. 

The  silence  of  the  travellers,  as  they  were 
picking  their  way  along  in  the  dark,  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Captain. 

"We  shall  soon  be  there,"  said  he. 

"Will  not  our  absence  cause  anxiety  on 
our  account  at  home?''  asked  Harry. 

The  Captain  was  accustomed  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  chances,  and  he  knew  that  his  family 
understood  the  force  and  effect  of  circum- 
stances; and  he  told  Harry  that  the  severe 
storm  that  had  lasted  through  the  afternoon, 
would  show  to  them  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  accomplish  their  purpose  that 
day,  and  yet  that  they  must  have  advanced 
so  far  before  the  rain  came  on,  that  they 
could  not  return.  Thus  he  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  their  absence  would  be  under- 
stood. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  village, 
and  the  Captain  led  the  way  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  Chiefs.  Their  approach  was  her- 
alded by  the  barking  of  a  little  Indian  dog, 
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and  they  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  Chief 
himself.  The  Captain  gave  the  evening  sal- 
utation in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  the  Chief 
received  them  with  great  kindness  into  his 
hut.  He  was  a  tall,  well  made  man,  with  an 
eye  that  would  match  the  eagle's  in  looking 
at  the  sun.  He  had  such  power  and  skill 
with  the  bow,  that  he  could  send  the  arrow 
quite  through  the  body  of  the  deer.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  chase,  and  his  wife 
and  two  young  Indian  girls  were  preparing 
parts  of  the  venison  he  had  taken  for  drying, 
while  a  young  boy  was  hardening  the  points 
of  some  arrows  in  the  hot  embers  that  were 
smouldering  upon  the  hearth.  The  hut  of 
the  Indian  is  always  the  house  of  hospitality. 
A  sign  made  by  the  Chief  to  his  wife,  accom- 
panied by  a  guttural  sound,  was  understood 
by  her,  and  soon  the  appetites  of  our  travel- 
ers were  sharpened  by  the  savory  smell  of 
broilling  venison. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  pipes  were 
offered,  and  the  Chief  and  the  Captain  again 
renewed  their  promises  of  friendship,  and 
Charles  and  Harry  understood  from  the  look 
of  the  Captain,  that  the  Chief  expected  them 
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also  to  smoke  with  him  the  pipe  of  peace 
This   they  did,    and  the   bond  of  friendship 
was  made  perfect. 

On  a  bear  skin,  and  in  an  Indian  hut,  Harry- 
went  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep,  that  night. 
He  knew  he  was  in  a  place  of  the  greatest 
security,  but  the  scene  was  new  to  him,  and 
visions  of  tomahawks  and  murdered  men 
floated  before  his  imagination.  He  saw  long 
lines  of  Indian  warriors  come  out  of  the 
woods  with  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives, 
and  bend  their  course  to  some  peaceful  set- 
tlement. He  fancied  that  he  saw  them  re- 
turn with  the  scalps  of  men,  women  and 
children.  To  his  excited  vision,  their  path 
seemed  to  be  traced  with  blood.  The  rest 
of  Charles  was  less  disturbed  by  these  fancies, 
and  the  Captain  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
them.  Harry  remembers,  and  repeats  to 
this  day,  with  an  almost  fearful  accuracy, 
the  story  of  the  first  night  passed  in  the 
hut   of  the  Tuscarora  Chief. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    DAY  NA^ITH   THE  TUSCARORAS. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  morning,  the 
Indians  as  well  as  our  travellers,  were  stir- 
ring. Harry  was  anxious  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  village;  and  the  little  party,  after 
making  a  breakfast  of  hominy  and  venison, 
accompanied  by  the  Chief,  visited  the  prin- 
cipal huts,  after  which  some  of  the  young 
Indians  showed  them  some  feats  of  skill  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  various  other  sports. 

They  were  now  ready  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  but  it  so  happened  that  on  that  day 
the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Mohawks,  one  of  the 
six  nations,  which  at  this  time  occupied  a 
small  district  on  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, were  to  have  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  a 
game  of  ball,  and  the  Chief  invited  them  to 
stay  through  day,  and  see  the  sport.  Charles 
and  the  Captain,  who  had  set  out  on  this  ex- 
pedition for  the  amusement  of  Harry,  sub- 
mitted to  him  whether  they  should  stay  and 
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see  the  game,  or  go  on  to  the  river.  Harry 
at  once  decided  in  favor  of  seeing  the  contest 
among  the  Indians. 

This  game  vv^as  a  kind  of  annual  festival, 
and  the  contest  was  always  between  an  equal 
number  of  young  Indians,  selected  from  dif- 
ferent nations.  Sometimes  it  took  place  at 
the  village  of  the  Mohawks,  but  it  was  now 
to  be  on  a  level  plain  near  the  village  of  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Mohawks  had  not  yet 
made  their  appearance.  The  young  braves 
who  were  selected  on  the  part  of  the  Tus- 
caroras, had  retired  to  a  thicket  near  by,  for 
the  purpose  of  painting  their  bodies  and  ar- 
raying themselves  for  the  contest. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on, 
another  set  of  young  Indians  were  trying 
their  skill  in  throwing  a  kind  of  rod  or  arrow, 
by  the  hand.  Each  had  a  number  of  rods  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  and  five  or  six  feet 
in  length.  A  mark  was  make  upon  the 
ground,  and  one  of  them,  advancing  to  the 
line,  extended  his  right  foot  forward  so  as  to 
rest  his  heel  upon  the  ground,  the  toe  pointing 
upwards;  and  then  with  his  right  hand,  taking 
the  rod  near  one  end,  and  with  a  quick  bend 
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of  the  body  that  cannot  be  described,  he 
brings  the  rod  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position 
down  to  a  level  with  his  foot,  and  striking  it, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  it  a  forward 
motion,  across  his  instep,  so  as  to  give  it  an 
upw^ard  inclination,  it  speeds  away  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  to  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  He  who  gained  the  greatest  dis- 
tance in  an  equal  number  of  throws,  w^as 
pronounced  the  victor. 

The  party  of  the  iMohawks  had  arrived 
the  day  before,  and  had  encamped  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain, 
where  the  game  was  to  take  place.  Nothing 
had  been  seen  of  them  that  day,  tfll  from  an 
opening  in  the  trees  that  concealed  their  en- 
campment from  the  view  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
the  party  of  the  Mohaw^ks  made  their  ap- 
pearance. First  came  the  chiefs  and  old 
men,  then  the  players  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion, follow^ed  by  others  of  their  nation,  and 
lastly,  a  throng  of  women  and  children.  At 
the  sight  of  this  troop,  which  came  streaming 
down  the  hill  in  Indian  file,  the  Tuscarora 
players  issued  from  their  covert  in  the  woods, 
and  the  women  and  children  that  were  not 
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already  on  the  ground,   poured  out  of  their 
huts  and  joined  the  motley  throng. 

The  Mohawks  were  led  by  a  stately  young 
Chief,  who  announced  their  approach  by  a 
whoop,  which  had  rather  the  sound  of  frolic 
and  mirth,  than  the  terrible  notes  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  utter  as  the  prelude  of 
w^ar.  This  was  answered  by  a  similar  shout 
from  the  Tuscaroras.  The  opposing  bands 
marched  to  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  rattle^ 
made  of  deers'  hoofs,  accompanied  sometimes 
as  by  a  chant  from  their  voices;  and  took 
their  respective  stations  upon  the  ground. 

Their  appearance  was,  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  forms  of  savage  life,  grotesque 
in  the  extreme.  They  had  disencumbered 
themselves  of  every  article  of  clothing,  ex- 
cept a  single  garment  like  an  apron  or  kilt, 
fastened  around  the  waist,  and  descending 
nearly  to  the  knee;  and  their  bodies  were 
painted  with  various  gaudy  colors.  A  bright 
red  or  vermilhon,  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
w4th  them.  On  their  heads  most  of  them 
wore  a  bunch  of  feathers.  Some  were  those 
of  the  bald  Eagle,  their  natural  color,  and 
some  were  dyed  a  bright  red.  This  was  tha 
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strange  toilet  made  by  the  children  of  the 
forest  for  their  holiday  sports. 

The  field  marked  out  for  the  game,  was 
designated  by  two  sets  of  "byes,"  placed 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  each 
other,  the  goals  forming  each  set  of  "byes," 
being  about  thirty  feet  apart,  and  arranged 
in  lines  parallel  with  each  other.  The  par- 
ties were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  line  drawn 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  sets  of  "byes." 
Each  player  had  a  club  or  bat,  about  four 
feet  long,  having  at  the  end  a  bow,  which 
was  interwoven  with  leather  thongs,  like 
basket  work,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
an  Indian  Snow-Shoe.  With  this  the  ball, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  the  ball  com- 
monly thrown  and  caught  by  the  hand,  was 
carried  or  knocked,  as  the  case  required. 

Near  the  centre  line,  on  one  side  of  the 
field,  was  a  small  party  of  Indians,  selected 
partly  from  bo^h  nations,  with  knives  and 
tally-sticks  to  score  the  game.  It  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  game,  that  the  ball  was 
not  to  be  touched  by  the  hand,  except  when 
it  has  been  driven  beyond  the  "byes,"  when 
it  may  be  again  thrown  into  the  centre. 
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The  parties  being  readv,  and  standing  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  line,  a  beautiful 
Indian  maiden,  decorated  with  a  head  dress 
of  Eagles'  feathers,  and  glittering  with  beads 
and  ornaments  of  silver,  came  bounding  into 
the  area  with  the  ball  in  her  hand,  like  Venus 
with  the  golden  apple.  Harry  recognized  in 
her  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  Chief,  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  he  had  passed  the 
night.  She  was  selected  to  perform  this 
office,  as  a  compliment  paid  by  the  Mohawks 
to  the  head  Chief  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

The  maiden  threw  the  ball  high  in  the  air, 
and  skipped  gaily  away  to  join  her  compan- 
ions. A  shout  burst  forth  from  the  multitude, 
and  the  play  began.  Now  came  the  struggle 
for  mastery.  It  was  the  aim  of  each  party 
to  drive  the  ball  beyond  the  bounds  on  the 
resoective  sides  of  the  line.  Before  it  had 
reached  the  ground,  it  was  struck  by  one  of 
the  party,  and  sent  far  to  the  northward  of 
the  line.  Then  came  a  general  scamper  m 
the  direction  of  the  ball,  one  party  striving 
to  send  it  still  farther  towards  the  northern 
bound,  and  the  other  to  force  it  back  across 
the  line,  and  if  possible  to  the  opposite  bound. 
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It  had  been  struck  with  such  force,  that  none 
could  reach  it,  before  it  fill  to  the  ground. 
Now  one  has  it  on  his  club,  but  before  he 
can  toss  it  in  the  air  so  as  to  give  it  a  blow, 
one  of  his  opponents  has  struck  his  club,  and 
sent  it  in  a  contrary  direction.     Now  another 
has  it  on  his  club,  and  is  running  as  if  for  life, 
to  gain    ground  enough  to  give  it  a   blow. 
He  has  tossed  it  up,  but  another  at  a  lucky 
moment,    has   got  the  first    blow,   and  it  is 
speeding  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird. 
Every  one  is  put  to  the  trial  of  speed  as  well 
as  of  skill,  and  if  any  one  can  trip  up,  or  push 
aside  his  competitor  in  the  race,  it  is  thought 
fair  play,  and  is  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  game. 
The  party  which  first  drives  the  ball  beyond 
the  bounds  a  certain  number  of  times,  wins 
the  game.     Many  were  the  laughable  tum- 
bles made  that  day,  by  some  of  the  less  active 
players. 

Harry  enjoyed  the  sport  much,  and  enter- 
ed into  the  spirit  and  excitement  of  the  game 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  almost  forgot  the 
object  with  which*  he  set  out  the  day  before. 
''What  a  noble  looking  fellow,"  said  Harry, 
*'is  that  young  Mohawk  Chief." 
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*'I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  of  him,"  said 
the  Captain,  "but  I  can't  tell  it  now.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  the  Indians  see  that  we  are 
talking  about  them,  or  that  we  are  thinkinLj 
of  any  thing  else  than  the  game." 

When  the  play  was  ended,  which  was  not 
till  near  nightfall,  the  parties  gave  themselves 
up  to  feasting  and  jesting  and  merriment. 
The  Captain  was  so  well  known  "to  them, 
that  his  presence  did  not  seem  to  produce 
any  restraint  upon  their  actions;  and  Harry 
and  Charles  were  so  far  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Indian  sports,  that  the  prospect 
of  spending  another  night  there,  gave  them 
less  anxiety  than  on  the  day  before.  The 
Captain  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send 
word  to  his  family  by  a  passing  traveller,  that 
their  journey  had  been  delayed,  and  that  they 
should  be  absent  at  least  two  days  longer 
than  they  expected,  when  they  set  out. 

In  the  progress  of  the  game,  those  who 
seemed  to  have  the  advantage,  were  applaud- 
ed by  the  by-standers,  especially  by  the 
women;  and  the  party  that  seemed  likely  to 
be  defeated,  were  encouraged  to  new  exer- 
tions. The  Mohawks  had  won  the  game, 
4* 
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and  there  was  great,  rejoicing  aniong  the 
victors.  The  vanquished  party,  however, 
had  no  other  feelinc:  than  that  of  a  nnomen- 
tary  disappointment,  and  a  determination  to 
win  the  next  game;  and  before  they  separ- 
ated, the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  by  the 
Chiefs  of  the  tribes,  and  an  offering  of  tobacco 
was  made  to  the  Great  Spirit,  by  spnnkling 
it  upon  the  fire,  and  the  smoke  that  ascended, 
they  believed  to  be  a  holy  incense,  that 
would  propitiate  his  favor.  Although  this 
was  a  pagan  ceremony,  those  who  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  had  not  so  far 
disconnected  their  spiritual  feelings  from 
ancient  forms,  as  to  make  their  rites  repul- 
sive to  them. 

These  games  remind  us  of  the  sacred 
games  of  the  Greeks,  which  w^ere  national 
festivals,  and  served  to  unite  in  a  strong  bond 
of  union,  the  different  States  of  Greece. 
Their  festivals  began  in  the  evening,  with 
solemn  sacrifices,  and  the  games  were  com- 
menced the  next  morning  at  day-break.  Ra- 
ces on  foot,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus, 
wrestling  and  boxing,  were  among  the  ex- 
ercises.    The  honor  of  having  gained   the 
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victory  in  the  Olympic  games,  was  very 
great.  Jupiter  OJympus  was  said  to  have 
estabhshed  them;  Mars  to  have  gained  the 
first  prize  in  boxing,  and  Appollo  to  have 
overcome  Mercury  in  the  race;  while  Her- 
cules was  accustomed  to  crown  the  victors 
with  a  wreath  of  the  olive  or  the  laurel;  the 
ivy  or  the  oak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  BATTLE  GROUND. 

The  next  morning  our  travellers  took  leave 
of  iheir  red  brethren,  and  pursued  their  way. 
Their  path  led  along  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  they  had  descended  on  entering  the 
village.  A  half  hour's  travel  brought  them 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  space  between 
them  and  the  A'iagara.  On  their  left,  w^as 
the  mountain  stretching  from  the  shores  of 
the  iS'iagara  far  to  the  east.  The  trees  upon 
its  steep  side,  wore  the  reddened  tinge  of 
Autumn,  and  the  sweet  but  saddening  voices 
of  the  birds,  were  mourning  the  dying  beau- 
ties of  summer;  while  on  the  right,  was  that 
variety  of  hill  and  valley,  woodland  and 
meadow,  that  gives  a  beauty  and  a  glory  to 
the  landscape.  The  position  of  the  river 
could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  small  clus- 
ters of  houses,  to  be  seen  on  its  opposite  bank. 
Here,  too,  were  plainly  visible  the  heights  of 
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Qneenston,  and  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  Brock,  on  the  summit. 

"There,"  said  the  Captain,  "on  the  top  of 
that  height,  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1812, 
was  the  first  bloody  fight  that  occurred  upon 
this  frontier.  Near  the  base  of  that  monu- 
ment, fell  the  brave  and  magnanimous  Brit- 
ish General." 

Harry  had  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  strange 
awe,  as  he  looked  upon  the  spot  where  hos- 
tile armies  had  met  in  the  strife  of  battle. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  his  eyes  were 
looking  upon  the  teritory  of  a  foreign  power. 
When  he  saw  this  monument  of  a  fallen  hero, 
he  felt  as  if  the  distance  he  had  walked  for 
the  last  half  hour,  had  removed  him  farther 
from  his  home,  than  all  his  former  travels. 
He  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  if  he 
was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  He  had 
heard  of  the  British  lion,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  only  emblematical  of  the  power  of  Eng- 
land; and  his  heart  was  comforted  when  he 
saw  the  white  headed  Eagle,  the  symbol  of 
American  independence,  soaring  far  above 
the  top  of  that  monument,  that  looked  down 
with  majesty,  but  not  with   defiance,   upon 
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the  waters  that  divided  the  teritory  of  two 
great  nations. 

'*!  had  almost  expected/'  said  Harry,  .'to 
hear  the  roar  of  the  lion,  but  it  is  more  iikely 
now,  that  I  shall  hear  the  scream  of  the  eagle." 

"You  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  that  noble  bird,  without  hearing  his 
voice,"  said  the  Captain.  "Had  you  been 
here  in  1812,  you  might  have  heard  from 
this  American  bird,  as  well  as  from  the 
British  beast." 

"I  now  see,"  said  Harry,  "the  meaning  of 
the  eagle's  image  on  those  buttons." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain;  "and  on  the  day 
of  battle,  you  might  have  seen  the  teror  of 
his  gaze  in  the  glance  of  our  eyes.  The 
soldier  is  eagle-eyed  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

As  they  journeyed  on  down  the  gentle 
slope  that  led  to  the  river,  they  came  to  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lewiston.  It  was  near 
this  spot  that  De  La  Salle  had  driven  a  pal- 
isade, on  his  first  visit  to  the  Niagara,  in 
1678;  and  in  May,  1721,  a  party  came  to  take 
measure  for  a  permanent  settlement.  Among 
them  were  the  son  of  the  Governor  of  New 
France,  De  Longeuil,   from   Montreal,   and 
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Charlevoix,  the  best  early  writer  of  American 
History.  Since  that  time,  generations  have 
come  and  passed  away.  Many  comfortable 
dwellings  had  now  risen  from  the  ashes  to 
which  the  town  had  been  reduced  by  the 
British  army. 

'•Here,"  said  the  Captain,  -'was  the  camp 
of  the  Americans,  before  the  battle  of  Queens- 
ton.  It  consisted  of  some  regulars,  newly 
enlisted,  and  some  militia,  amounting  in  all, 
to  four  thousand  men,  under  General  Van 
Rensselaer.  But  a  few  days  before,  Lieu- 
tenant Elliott,  of  the  navy,  had  attacked  two 
British  vessels  which  were  lying  in  the  Ni- 
agara river,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie, 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  British. 
With  only  fifty  men,  he  had  suddenly  boarded 
and  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  night, 
with  the  loss  of  but  two  of  his  own  men. 
This  brilliant  affair  so  excited  the  ardor  of 
the  Americans,  that  they  demanded  to  be  led 
to  the  invasion  of  Canada." 

"Queenston,  you  see,"  continued  the  Cap- 
tain, ''is  handsomely  situated.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Niagara." 

"It  does  not  look  like  a  place  of  much 
importance  now,"  said  Harry. 
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*'It  is  not,"  said  the  Captain;  ''but  during 
the  war,  it  was  the  place  of  depot  for  all  the 
merchandize  and  public  stores,  which  were 
brought  to  that  place  from  Kingston;  and  by 
this  route  passed  the  supplies  for  Fort  Erie 
and  Maiden;  and  the  merchandize  for  all  the 
country  above  those  places.  They  w^ere 
transported  in  wagons  along  the  portage  to 
Chippewa,  which  was  then  called  Fort  Wel- 
land,  whence  they  w^ere  again  conveyed  by 
water." 

Harry  now  saw  that  the  possession  of 
Queenston,  was  important  to  the  enemy,  and 
consequently  he  knew  the  object  the  Amer- 
icans had,  in  driving  him  from  it. 

''General  Van  Rensselaer,*"  continued  the 
Captain,  "after  a  conference  with  the  otl\er 
officers,  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
heights.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  marched  under 
General  Brock,  to  the  defence  of  Fort  Mai- 
den. But  in  this,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
he  was  deceived.  It  was  intended  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  11th  of  October.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  north-east  storm,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  was  attempted. 
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The  current  of  the  river,  always  swift, 
was  at  this  time  unusually  rapid.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  driving  storm,  made 
the  attempt  more  perilous.  But  there  were 
stout  hearts  there,  that  neither  the  storms  of 
the  elements,  nor  of  battle,  could  move  to 
fear.  But  when  the  detachments  intended 
for  this  service,  were  roused  and  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  river,  it  was  discovered  that 
no  boats  were  in  readiness,  and  that  the  man 
having  charge  of  them  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  oars  belonging  to  them,  had  also 
disappeared;  when  the  expedition  was  given 
up  for  that  da3\" 

'•What  had  become  of  the  man  who  had 
the  care  of  the  boatsf'  asked  Harry. 

"It  was  never  known,"  said  the  Captain, 
where  he  was  that  night.  Whether  the  ex- 
pedition was  defeated  through  treachery,  or 
by  accident,  was  never  ascertained." 

"This  failure,"  continued  he,  "served  to 
increase  the  ardor  of  the  Americans.  All 
were  anxious  for  another  trial.  Orders  were 
given  to  General  Smyth  to  adv^ance  with  his 
corps.  The  13th  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
attack.  Colonel  Chrystie,  with  a  detachment 
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of  nearly  four  hundred  regulars  of  the  13th 
regiment,  had  arrived  late  the  night  before, 
from  his  encampment  at  the  Four  mile  creek, 
to  join  the  expedition.  After  this  fatiguing 
march,  made  more  so  by  the  rain  that  had 
fallen,  most  of  the  men,  and  some  of  the 
officers,  had  their  first  meal  for  that  day. 

The  force  designated  to  storm  the  heights, 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  militia,  under 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  regulars,  under  Colonel  Chrystie. 
These  were  to  be  followed  by  Colonel  Fen- 
wick's  artillery,  and  them  by  Major  Mullany, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops. 
About  a  dozen  boats  had  been  prepared, 
capable  of  carrying  but  twenty  five  each. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  who  led  the  van, 
landed  with  about  one  hundred  men.  Lieu- 
tenant Rathbone  was  killed  in  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer's  boat,  before  landing.  The  first 
boat  that  reached  the  shore  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Armstrong;  Captain  Malcolm,  and 
Lieutenant  Hugunin  being  also  on  board. 
The  had  scarcely  leaped  upon  the  shore, 
when  the  noise  of  their  lajiding  reached  the 
ears  of  the  British  sentinels,  and  a  brisk  fire 
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was  opened  upon  them.  A  Are  was  also 
opened  by  their  batteries  upon  the  American 
shore,  which  was  returned  by  our  batteries. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  had  received  four 
wounds,  but  was  yet  able  to  stand.  Many 
of  his  men,  and  several  of  his  officers,  were 
wounded.  Now  came  the  trial  of  courage. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  ordered  every  man 
that  could  move,  to  "mount  the  hill  and  storm 
the  batteries.''  Captain  Ogilvie  was  now  in 
command,  assisted  by  Captain  Wool,  who 
was  wounded,  and  followed  by  Lieutenant 
Kearny,  Carr,  Hugunin,  and  Somers.  Ma- 
jor Lush,  a  volunteer,  was  placed  in  the  rear, 
with  orders  to  put  to  death  the  first  man  who 
should  fall  back.  Lieutenants  Randolph  and 
Gansevoort,  who  had  volunteered,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  men,  rushed  boldly  up 
the  rocks  to  the  right  of  the  fort,  and  giving 
three  cheers,  they  charged  upon  the  enemy, 
and  after  several  desperate  onsets,  the  bat- 
tery was  carried,  and  they  were  driven  down 
the  hill  in  every  direction. 

Then  went  up  to  heaven  from  their  free 
and  brave  hearts,  the  shout  of  victory;  and 
such  a  shout  as  brave  men  alone  can  give. 
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But  their  joy  was  tempered  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  Lieutenant  Valleau, — I  knew  him 
well — brave  man.  and  not  brave  in  vain,  had 
fallen!  The  last  look  of  his  closing  eyes,  saw 
the  enemy  flying.  And  there  were  others, 
too,  among  the  dead,  that  I  had  known. 
Ensign  Morris!  brave  young  spirit,  he  too 
was  gone.  And  Armstrong,  Malcolm,  Wool, 
they  were  wounded. 

'J'he  enemy  had  been  driven  into  a  strong 
stone  fortress,  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
there  they  kept  up  their  fire;  but  their  bat- 
teries, all  but  one  gun,  were  silenced.  This 
scene  was  enacted  soon  after  daylight,  and 
in  view  of  the  American  shore.  The  Amer- 
icans seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the 
heights,  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  not 
yet  decided.  But  a  small  part  of  their  troops 
had  crossed  the  river.  Difficulties  not  fore- 
seen had  arisen.  General  Brock,  who  it  now 
appeared  was  at  Fort  George,  had  come  up 
with  a  re-inforcement.  The  boat  in  which 
Colonel  Chrystie  had  embarked  was  on  the 
right,  which  was  down  the  riv'er.  He  had 
arrived  but  the  night  before,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  ground.     The  pilot  was 
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unskilful,  and  had  become  alarmed.  The 
row-lock  of  his  boat  gave  way,  and  he  was 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  current,  far  down 
the  stream.  He  was  discovered  too,  by  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  posted  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  town,  who  open- 
ed upon  him  a  galling  fire.  To  make  the 
shore  was  impossible,  without  going  so  far 
down  the  stream,  as  to  make  his  landing  both 
dangerous  and  useless.  He  had  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  hand,  and  no  choice 
was  left  him,  but  to  return  to  the  American  to 
shore;  Major  Mullany  was  also  obliged  return. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  current,  that 
Colonel  Chrystie  landed  several  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  of  embarcation.  Here 
the  pilot  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Four 
regular  officers,  commanding  corps,  had  at- 
tempted to  cross  during  the  morning,  all  of 
them  in  different  boats,  and  not  one  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  place  of  embarcation,  all 
was  confusion.  The  enemy  had  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  this  point;  the  boatmen  had 
forsaken  their  duty;  and  the  militia  hesitated 
to  embark.  Would  that  the  faithful  historian 
had  no  such  scene  as  this  to  record." 
5* 
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HARD    FIGHTING. 


While  the  Captain  was  reciting  these 
events  Harry  stood  almost  breathless  with 
the  excitement  and  interest  of  the  story. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  have  a  short  pause. 
And  Charles  too  stood  by  their  side  on  the 
elevated  spot  they  had  chosen  that  they 
might  overlook  the  whole  scene  of  these 
stirring  events.  With  a  long  sigh  at  the 
weakness  of  those  who  hesitated  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  almost  an  imprecation  on  the 
memory  of  the  cowardly  guide,  he  begged 
the  Captain  to  proceed. 

''Were  there  none,"  said  Harry,  "of  all 
those  assembled  here,  who  dared  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  their  Country?" 

"There  w^ere  some,"  said  the  Captain, 
Lieutenant  Frederick  was  impatient  to  cross 
the  river  with  his  detachment.  Brave  men, 
but   brave  to  no  purpose.     Boatmen  could 
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not  be  found  to  take  them  over.  He  was 
countermarching  along  that  narrow  pass  you 
see  there  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  escape, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  shower  of  grape 
shot  and  shells  that  came  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river." 

''Could  the  guns  of  the  British"  asked 
Harry,  "reach  our  men  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "The  river  is 
not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad. 
Many  of  our  men  fell  here.  But  as  I  cross- 
ed over  in  the  first  boat  with  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer,  I  d'd  not  see  them.  To  those 
who  were  standing  about  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, almost  every  ball  from  the  farther 
shore  brought  death  on  its  wings.  Here 
Nelson,  best  of  Captains,  fell.  Peace  to  his 
ashes!  Would  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  hour 
of  victory!  Mournfully  his  companions  bore 
him  away." 

"Had  we  no  guns,"  said  Harry,  that  could 
reach  the  British  on  the  opposite  shore?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain.  A  fire  was  open- 
ed from  our  batteries  here.  Colonel  Scott 
had  also  brought  two  six  pounders  from  the 
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Falls  of  Niagara.  But  we  could  not  do 
much  with  them  on  this  side,  and  our  boats 
were,  too  small  to  take  them  over." 

"I  have  read  in  the  newspapers,"  said 
Harry,  of  a  General  Scott.  Is  he  the  same 
man?" 

"The  very  same,"  said  the  Captain,  "and 
a  brave  man,  and  a  good  officer  he  is  too." 

"Now"  said  Harry,  "I  should  like  to  cross 
the  river." 

"Here,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  a  boat.  By 
crossing  we  shall  better  understand  the  rest 
of  the  battle.  Jump  in  boys,  and  man  the 
oars,  and  I  will  steer.  We  can  cross  safely 
now\  No  canister  or  grape  shot  are  flying 
about  our  ears.  It  is  a  quieter  time  than  on 
the  13th  of  October  1812.  Another  pull  and 
we  are  to  the  shore.  Chain  the  boat  and 
let  us  go  up  the  hill.  It  is  hard  climbing 
with  none  to  oppose,  and  no  arms  to  bear. 
But  we  are  up  at  last.  How  glorious  is  the 
prospect!" 

"Now,"  said  Harry,  "I  shall  understand 
the  ground." 

The  Captain  continued.  "The  Ameri- 
cans" said  he,  "were  still  in  possession  of  the 
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heights,  but  the  British  had  command  of  the 
stone  fortress.  You  see  its  ruins  near  the 
river.  General  Brock  had  now  come  up 
with  a  re-enforcement  of  the  49th  Regiment. 
six  hundred  strong." 

The  Captain  here  paused  as  if  studying 
the  ground,  and  trying  to  call  to  mind  the 
position  of  the  combatants.  But  proceeding 
a  little  further  from  the  river  he  halted. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "General  Brock  attacked 
a  battery  under  Captain  Wool,  who  ordered 
his  men  to  charge.  But  sixty  to  charge 
against  six  hundred !  They  were  driven 
back;  but  the  gallant  Captain  again  gave  the 
word  to  charge!  The  steep  bank  was  on 
one  side  and  the  enemy  on  the  other.  They 
charged  like  brave  men  but  could  not  move 
the  enemy.  They  w^ere  ten  to  one  at  this 
point.  Again  the  Americans  fall  back.  They 
are  not  beaten,  but  moved  back  by  the  sw^ell 
of  superior  numbers,  as  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean.  Who  shows  a  sign  of  fear]  A  white 
handkerchief  is  on  an  American  bayonet. 
It  is  torn  away  by  the  gallant  Wool.  The 
motion  of  his  hand  was  quick  as  the  dip  of 
the  swallows  w^ing;    and  the  voice  of  their 
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Commander,  like  the  lions  in  power,  bids 
them  stand  their  ground.'^ 

"Could  not  our  brave  soldiers,'"  said  Har- 
ry, "who  already  gained  two  victories  on 
this  hill,  be  re-enforced  by  a  single  company 
of  men  from  the  other  side?" 

"Colonel  Chrystie,"  said  the  Captain,  "has 
crossed  over.  We  are  re-enforced  by  un- 
tired  men.  We  are  half  the  number  of  the 
British.  The  Colonel  leads  the  charge.  It 
is  a  desperate  one,  but  he  routes  the  enemy; 
they  are  put  to  flight — the  Invincibles — and 
General  Brock  is  their  leader.  Stung  and 
maddened  by  this  repulse  he  rallies  to  recov- 
er his  lost  ground.  But  he  meets  another 
conqueror  now.  Death  puts  his  finger  on 
him  and  he  falls.  Three  bullets  have  chased 
his  life  away.  And  with  him,  McDonald, 
aid  of  thy  great  General,  hast  thou  fallen! 
Thou  hast  been  faithful  even  unto  death. 
Happy  termination  of  life  to  fall  with  thy 
great  leader.  On  your  heads  be  not  the 
responsibilities  of  the  war,  in  which  England 
has  driven  us.  Happy  that  your  spirits  shall 
not  behold  the  babarity  of  your  savage  allies 
that  is  to  follow.     "Push  on  the  brave  York 
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Volunteers,"  were  the  last  words  of  Brock, 
as  he  fell  from  his  horse. 

The  Invincibles,  the  famous  49th  Regiment, 
were  for  once  routed.  They  had  seen  much 
service  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
never  before  been  known  to  yield  an  inch  of 
ground.  Xow  their  leader  had  fallen,  and 
they  were  beaten. 

Harry's  young  blood  was  excited  by  the 
relation  of  these  things,  and  he  felt  happy 
that  he  was  born  an  American.  He  had 
forgotten,  in  listening  to  the  recital  of  these 
glorious  deeds,  the  conduct  of  the  cowardly 
guide.  His  country  is  now  dear  to  him  be- 
cause of  that  little  band  of  heroes,  who 
fought  so  bravely  on  these  heights.  But  his 
heart  is  soon  to  be  pained  with  the  story  of 
other  deeds  that  day. 

''Courage,"  said  the  Captain,  '-had  come 
up  here  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  and 
vindicate  the  rights  of  man.  But  cowardice 
staid  behind  and  refused  to  come.  The  ene- 
was  beaten,  but  not  conquered.  Re-enforced 
by  several  hundred  Chippeways,  be  is  again 
preparing  for  the  attack.     On  they  come." 

'•Did  none  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
icans," said  Harry. 
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*'A  small  re-enforcement  of  Riflemen/' 
said  the  Captain,  ''had  come  from  the  Amer- 
ican shore.  Colonel  Scott  had  now  arrived, 
and  as  Colonel  Chrystie  had  been  wounded, 
announcing  his  name  and  rank,  he  assumed 
the  Command,  and  soon  brought  the  troops 
which  he  found  in  considerable  disorder,  into 
line.  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  Randolph 
were  drilling  out  the  spike  from  a  ])iece  of 
Artillery,  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Bri- 
tish in  the  morning.  Colonel  Scott  hurried 
away  to  assist  them  in  person.  On  returning 
to  his  line  he  found  the  Indians  pressing  upon 
it,  tomahawk  in  hand.  He  kept  his  men 
from  falling  into  disorder,  and  encouraged 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge." 

''How  did  the  Indians  fight,"  said  Harry; 
"with  guns  or  with  bows  and  arrows'?" 

''With  guns,"  answered  the  Captain. 
"They  had  been  supplied  by  the  British. 
At  one  point  death-shots  were  falling  like 
hail  from  the  Indian  rifles,  while  at  another, 
the  British  force  is  moving  upon  them  like  a 
wave  that  overleaps  the  shore;  but  nobly  do 
our  forces  come  up  to  the  charge.  Major 
Mullany  has   now  come  over  with  a   few 
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men.  Hand  to  hand  fight  they  with  the  In- 
nian  warriors.  Here  is  one  engaged  in  sin- 
gle combat  with  a  powerful  Chief,  and  there 
IS  a  little  band  in  a  contest  with  unequal 
numbers.  The  Americans  again  have  the 
field.  The  victory  is  theirs.  By  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  have  they  conquered.  Here 
is  the  field  of  their  glory.  This  is  the  day 
of  their  renown.  Three  times  have  they 
triumphed  on  the  hill  this  day.  Hope  has 
been  swallowed  up  in  success." 

''It  was  a  great  victory,"  said  Harry. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain.  "Men  had  offer- 
ed up  their  lives  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
to  the  service  of  their  Country,  and  the  sac- 
rifice had  been  accepted.  Their  spirits  had 
joined  the  great  assembly  of  Martyrs.  Their 
deaths,  not  bitter  in  the  hour  of  victory,  were 
not  only  glorious  but  sublime.  They  were 
consecrated  by  a  rite  not  fearful  to  them, 
nor  to  their  surviving  comrades.  Theirs 
was  the  Baptism  of  blood.  But  the  end  was 
not  yet.  The  glories  of  their  morning  and 
mid-noon  victories  were  to  be  obscured  by  a 
cloud  that  was  to  follow." 
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'•The  Americans,"  continued  the  Captain, 
''were  a  Spartan  band  in  nothing  but  cour- 
age. They  were  less  than  three  hundred. 
The  British  forces,  in  regulars,  mihtia  and 
Indians,  were  four  times  that  number.  They 
had  four  pieces  of  Artillery;  our  men  but 
one.  Our  guns  were  looking  at  us  from  the 
American  shore  like  so  many  great  telescopes 
as  if  to  see  what  we  were  about;  but  they 
could  not  be  brought  over.  The  intrenching 
tools  too  had  been  left  behind,  and  one  half 
of  our  boats  had  been  lost  or  damaged. 
General  Wads  worth  had  come  over  with  a 
small  battalion  of  Miltia,  but  our  numbers 
wei^e  not  increasing.  Some,  taking  counsel 
of  their  fears,  had  even  taken  the  boat  in 
which  General  Van  Rensselaer  crossed,  and 
returned  to  the  American  shore.  Then  was 
the  critical  moment.  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer returned  to  urge  the  militia  to  cross,  but 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail. 
One  Company  of  well  equipped  men  were 
about  to  embark.  But  the  fight  had  again 
begun  on  the  heights  and  they  would  not  go. 
From  having  ears  they  had  lost  their  cour- 
age.    They  needed  but  to  have  been  on  the 
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hill  that  day  and  all  would  have  been  he- 
roes." 

''How  many  militia,"  said  Harry,  ''were 
there  at  Lewiston  at  this  time?" 

'•Twelve  hundred  men,"  said  the  Captain, 
"fully  equipped  were  turning  their  eyes  on 
the  heights  of  Queenston  that  day,  yet, 
standing  on  what  they  called  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  they  refused  to  cross  the  river. 
They  had  been  ordered,  as  they  claimed  to 
serve  only  hi  the  United  States.  But  they 
had,  but  a  few  days  before  demanded  to  be 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Would  that 
history  could  veil  her  face  at  this  scene,  but 
truth  bids  her  write.  They  might  have  had 
upon  this  hill,  made  holy  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  the  glorious  alternative  of  life  with 
victory  or  death  with  renown.  But  they 
chose  the  certainty  of  dishonor,  without  the 
hope  of  either." 

The  Americans  retained  possession  of  the 
heights  for  several  hours,  undisturbed  by  the 
regular  troops  who  were  waiting  for  re-en- 
forcements from  Fort  George.  But  the  fight 
w^as  kept  up  by  the  Indians.  Sometimes 
they  advanced  closely  and  in  considerable 
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numbers,  but  were  always  driven  back  when 
fairly  engaged  with  our  troops.  The  Indi- 
ans were  led  by  John  Brant,  the  son  of  the 
great  Indian  Captain.  He  was  then  young, 
but  of  graceful  form  and  uncommon  activity. 

He  was  often  seen  by  Colonel  Scott  and 
others,  and  was  always  in  Company  with  a 
powerful  Chief,  afterwards  known  as  Cap- 
tain Jacobs.  It  was  observed  that  these  two 
Indians  were  making  a  mark  of  Colonel 
Scott,  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  height, 
and  was  conspicuous  by  his  brilliant  uniform, 
and  the  tall  white  plume  he  wore  in  his  hat. 
Major  Totten  fearing  that  Colonel  Scott, 
who  was  singled  out  by  the  enemy,  would 
fall  by  the  hand  of  some  of  these  sharp  shoot- 
ers, sent  him  his  own  overcoat,  advising  him 
to  put  it  on.  But  the  Colonel  declined  the 
disguise,  and  afterwards  charged  upon  the 
Indians  w^ho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods,  and  drove  them  away. 

The  numbers  of  the  Americans  were  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  British  column  led  by  General  SheafTe, 
the  successor  to  Brock,  was  now  seen  at  a 
distance  advancing  from  Niagara.     General 
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Van  Rensselaer  could  see  from  the  opposite 
shore  that  our  men  would  be  overpowered. 
Finding  all  hope  ^of  relieving  them  by  re-en 
forcements  in  vain,  he  sent  a  message  ad- 
vising a  retreat  and  offering  to  send  boats 
over  for  that  purpose.  A  consultation  was 
held,  the  enemy  meanwhile  countermarching 
as  if  to  ascertam  whether  our  whole  force 
was  in  sight.  We  did  not  determine  what 
to  do.  A  retreat  was  suggested  but  it  was 
considered  hopeless. 

*-If,"  said  Harry,  '-they  could  neither  con- 
quer nor  retreat  they  must  surrender  or  die."' 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  his  eye  flashing 
like  fire,  and  his  fist  clenched  with  determi- 
nation, "I  shall  never  forget  that  time.  Co- 
lonel Scott  tried  to  rally  his  troops  once 
more  to  the  charge.  In  this  trying  moment 
he  addressed  his  soldiers: — 'We  cannot  con- 
quer; we  may  fall;  we  must  die,'  said  he; 
'but  if  we  die  like  soldiers,  we  effect  more 
by  our  example  of  gallantry  upon  a  conquer- 
ed field,  than  we  could  ever  have  done  for  our 
countrymen  if  surviving  a  successful  one," 

This  patriotic  appeal  was  answered  by  a 
shout   of  approval.     The  volunteer   miUtia 

6# 
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seconded  the  determination.  The  British 
advanced  steadily  in  column,  reserving  their 
fire  till  close  upon  us.  The  Americans  play- 
ed away  with  their  single  piece  of  Artillery. 
A  few  good  shots  were  made,  and  our  men 
stood  their  ground,  till  they  felt  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  But  they  were  soon  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  almost  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent,  they 
determined  on  a  retreat. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    SURRENDER. 

They  were  now  just  on  the  top  of  the 
steep  bank  you  see  there  which  was  covered 
with  shrubs.  By  these  the  soldiers  let  them- 
selves down  holding  on  from  one  to  another, 
turning  and  giving  an  occasional  fire  upon 
their  pursuers.  But  in  this  they  were  har- 
rassed  by  the  Indians,  who  came  springing 
from  shrub  to  shrub  after  them.  They 
reached  the  water's  edge,  but  not  a  boat  was 
to  be  found.  Colonel  Scott,  to  avoid  the 
galling  fire  of  his  pursuers  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, drew  his  men  up  the  stream,  under  that 
steep  cliff  you  see  yonder." 

''How  did  they  escape  from  this  place?" 
asked  Harry. 

"To  escape  was  impossible,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "and  to  hold  out  longer  was  useless. 
It  was  determined  to  surrender.  A  flag  was 
sent  with  a  proposition;  but  no  answer  was 
given  and   the   messenger  did  not   retRrn. 
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x\nother  was  sent.     The  minutes    that  wo 
waited  for  his  return  were  long,   for  after 
having  determined  to  capitulate,  we  wished 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  more  of  our  men. 
Impatient  of  delay  a  third  messenger  was 
sent  with  a  flag.     I  determined  to  follow  him, 
not  dreaming  but  the  flag  he  bore,  would  be 
a   protection   to  us   both.     But   before    we 
reached   the    British   lines,    my    companion 
received,  a  musket  shot,   and   fell  mortally 
wounded.     I  dropped  to  the  ground  to  sup- 
port him,  and  in  this  way  saved  my  life;  for 
as    I   was    bending   down   a   bullet    passed 
through  the  collar  of  my  coat.     The  Indians 
now  rushed  up  ready  to  tomahawk  my  com- 
panion, and  I   too   should  have   shared  the 
same  fate,  but  for  the  honorable  conduct  of 
a  young  British  officer.     He  had  seen  my 
companion  fall,   and   had  observed  that   he 
bore  a  flag.     But  he  was   too  far  gone   to 
state   the   terms  of  his  message;    and  as  I 
was  not  particularly  charged  with  it,  I  was 
taken   prisoner,   and  conducted  to  the  rear 
where  was  the  commanding  General." 

"And  what,"  said  Harry,  *'had  become  of 
the  two  first  messengers]" 
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*'They  were  never  seen  afterwards,"  said 
the  Captain,  ''They  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate  with  my  companion."' 

Harry  here  asked  the  Captain,  what  be- 
came of  the  men  he  had  left  with  Colonel 
Scott  under  the  bank. 

''They  all  surrendered,"  said  the  Captain. 
"The  dreadful  truth  as  to  the  messengers  he 
had  sent  to  the  enemy  flashed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Colonel.  He  determined  to  bear  a 
flag  himself.  Major  Totten  tore  off'  his  cra- 
vat for  a  flag,  and  he  and  Lieutenant  Gibson 
resolved  to  accompany  their  commander. 
They  soon  made  their  appearance  and  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon;  and 
thus  ended  the  events  of  that  terrible  day. 
The  Americans  were  overcome  rather  by 
the  coolness  of  their  Countrymen  who  were 
idly  looking  on,  than  by  the  power  of  their 
enemies." 

The  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  by 
Colonel  Scott,  was  two  hundred  and  ninety 
three,  as  they  were  counted  by  himself.  The 
American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
about  seven  hundred;  that  of  the  British  is 
not  exactly  known. 
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"After  the  prisoners  surrendered,"  said  the 
Captain,  ''Colonel  Scott  related  an  incident 
that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  As  he  was 
proceeding  with  the  flag,  following  along  the 
edge  of  the  river  protected  from  the  shots  of 
the  enemy  by  the  steep  bank,  he  came  to  a 
point  where  it  afforded  no  further  protection, 
and  as  he  turned  to  the  left  to  take  the  road, 
the  two  Indians  who  had  been  aiming  at  him, 
suddenly  rose  from  their  ambush  and  sprung 
upon  him  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers.  They 
were  young  Brant  and  Captain  Jacobs.  The 
Colonel  tried  to  appease  them,  by  telling 
them  that  he  was  bearing  a  flag  to  the  British 
Commander.  The  Indians  both  grappled 
with  him,  and  Captain  Jacobs  wrenched  his 
sword  from  his  hand.  The  swords  of  Totten 
and  Gibson  were  instantly  drawn,  and  the 
Indians  were  raising  their  hatchets  when  a 
British  Sergeant  rushed  forward,  and  separ- 
ating the  combatants,  conducted  Colonel 
Scott  to  the  presence  of  General  Sheafle." 

**How  were  the  prisoners  treated  by  the 
British  General?"  asked  Harry. 

"We  were  pretty  well  treated,"  said  the 
Captain;   "but  we   had   to   march    to   Fort 
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George,  a  distance  of  six  miles  that  night; 
and  most  of  the  prisoners  were  afterwards 
taken  to  Montreal.  Though  the  day  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous,  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  contest 
displayed  the  greatest  courage.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  praise  any  where  all  had  de- 
served so  well.  Every  officer  who  crossed 
the  river  distinguished  himself.  Colonel 
Scott  continued  most  of  the  day  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and  though  of  commanding 
stature  he  received  not  the  slightest  wound. 
It  was  said  that  several  Indians  afterwards 
declared  that  they  had  taken  deliberate  aim 
at  him,  and  from  not  having  hit  him,  they 
thought  him  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Great  Spirit." 

"Many  a  poor  fellow,"  said  Harry,  ''lost 
his  life  that  day." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain.  "Let  us  now  go 
to  the  field  of  the  dead.  There  lay  hundreds, 
who  on  the  morning  of  that  day  trod  this 
hill,  with  all  the  gay  chivalry  of  the  soldier. 
Some  were  there  in  their  dying  agonies, 
whose  eyes  were  to  close  on  a  vanquished 
field.     For  such  as  these  it  was  hard  to  die. 
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And  others  were  there  disabled  by  the  loss 
of  limbs  and  other  wounds.  They  had  ex- 
pected victory  or  death  but  had  found  nei- 
ther. Theirs  were  not  dishonored  wounds. 
They  had  bared  their  bosoms  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  had  left  his  marks  there.  These 
were  such  wounds  as  made  the  Grecian 
mother  happy  when  her  sons  had  fallen  in 
battle.  And  the  dead!  they  needed  not,  like 
the  Greek  who  fell  wounded  in  his  back 
when  flying  before  the  enemy,  to  be  hurried 
in  the  night.  Face  to  face  had  they  met  the 
enemy;  and  face  to  face  they  met  death." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Harry,  "that  some 
British  soldiers  who  had  deserted  were  in 
the  fight  with  us." 

**There  were  some,"  said  the  Captain. 
*'When  it  was  determined  to  surrender,  two 
men  were  seen  stripping  themselves  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  being  questioned  as 
to  the  cause,  they  replied  that  they  might  as 
well  drown  as  be  hanged.  They  knew  it  was 
a  rule  to  hang  or  shoot  the  deserters." 

"Did  they  swim  the  river,"  asked  Harry. 

"They  did,"  said  the  Captain.  "They 
struggled   manfully  with   the   current,    and 
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both  reached  the  American  shore.  Some 
Americans  gave  them  some  cloihes  when 
thjy  ,a:ot  across,  and  Colonel  Scott  told  me 
that  he  afterwards  saw  them.  But  they 
never  dared  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

"After  the  prisoners  had  arrived  at  New- 
ark near  Fort  George,  if  was  stated  in  the 
General  orders  of  General  ^  heaffe,  that  two 
hundred  Americans  had  been  drowned,  and 
nine  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Scott 
com;;lained  to  General  Sheaffe,  that  he  was 
making  a  larger  victory  than  he  was  en- 
titled to.  Col.  Scott  had  counted  his  own 
men  when  the  surrender  was  made.  But 
the  General  believed  h's  statement  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  conducted  Colonel  Scott  to  the 
barracks  that  he  might  see  for  himself.  The 
Colonel  was  much  mortified  to  find  the  state- 
ment to  be  true." 

'•How  did  it  happen,"  said  Harry,  "that 
there  were  more  prisoners  than  appeared  by 
the  count  of  Colonel  Scott?" 

"It  was  found,"  said  the  Captain,  "that 
several  hundreds  of  rascally  militia,  upon 
landing  upon  the  Canadian  shore,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  for  it  was  scarce- 
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ly  day-light,  and  had  hid  themselves  away 
among  the  rocks,  where  they  were  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  were  found  and  dragged 
out  by  the  British  troops  on  the  surrender." 

Harry  now  asked  the  Captain,  if  the  pri- 
soners were  kepi  in  prison  or  under  a  guard. 

''The  soldiers,"  said  the  Captain,  "were 
kept  at  the  barracks  within  the  Fort.  But 
Colonel  Scott  and  his  principal  officers  were 
quartered  in  a  small  tavern  at  Newark,  and 
had  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  British 
General  that  evening." 

'•Was  it  customary  for  British  officers  to 
treat  their  prisoners  with  so  much  attention?" 
asked  Harry. 

"Officers,"  said  the  Captain,  "are  usually 
treated  with  great  civility." 

"I  thought,"  said  Harry,  "that  they  would 
be  treated  with  great  severity  for  their  re- 
sistance." 

"War,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  not  between 
men,  but  between  Goverments.  British  and 
American  officers  will  be  personally  good 
friends  the  day  after  a  hard  fight,  and  will  be 
ready  to  fight  again  the  next  day,  if  their 
Country  requires  it  of  them." 
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*'And  besides,"  continued  the  Captain, 
'•General  Sheaffe  was  an  American  by  birth, 
and  it  may  be  he  was  more  poHte  on  that 
account." 

"And  how,"  said  Harry,  ^ 'being  an  Amer- 
ican, does  he  fight  against  his  Country.  I 
could  not  eat  and  drink  with  a  man  who 
would  seek  to  enslave  the  land  of  his  birth." 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,"  said  the  Captain,  "he  was  living 
with  his  mother  who  was  a  widow  in  Bos- 
ton. While  that  City  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  British,  the  Earl  of  Percy  a  British 
officer  kept  his  quarters  at  his  mothers  house. 
He  was  but  a  boy  then,  and  the  Earl  taking 
a  hking  to  him  took  him  to  England,  and 
gave  him  a  military  education,  and  after- 
wards procured  him  a  Commission  in  the 
British  Service.  He  had  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  Country  but  his  request 
had  not  been  granted.  For  this  affair  of 
capturing  Colonel  Scott  and  his  little  band  at 
Queenston,  he  was  made  a  Baronet." 

"And  what,"  said  Harry,  "is  a  Baronetf?" 

"It  is  a  title  of  nobility,"  said  the  Captain. 
"In  England  they  have  a  great  many  titles 
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of  different  degrees  in  rank.  Men  who  have 
these  titles  are  above  the  common  people, 
and  the  higher  the  title,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  Some  of  these  titles 
are  heriditary;  that  is,  if  when  General 
Sheaffe  dies  he  has  a  son  living,  the  son  will 
become  a  baronet.  It  is  usually  bestowed 
for  some  great  action." 

"I  think,"  said  Harry,  *'I  like  our  Country 
the  best,  where  every  man  is  for  himself, 
and  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  if  he  behaves 
as  well.  1  am  afraid  the  British  General 
thought  too  much  about  gaining  a  title,  to 
feel  very  bad  about  fighting  against  his  own 
Countrymen." 

''But,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  must  tell  you 
of  another  incident  at  Fort  George.  While 
Colonel  Scott  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
an  officer  to  conduct  him  to  the  General's 
quarters,  a  httle  girl,  came  into  the  room 
where  the  Colonel  was,  and  sa"d  that  some- 
body in  the  hall  wanted  to  see  the  'tall  offi- 
cer;' and  Colonel  Scott  immediately  stepped 
out  to  see  who  was  there,  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  young  Indian,  Captain  Brant  and 
the    well    known    Indian,    Captain    Jacobs. 
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Young  Brant  inquired  of  him  how  many 
bullets  had  cut  through  his  clothes,  as  they 
had  been  firing  at  him  all  day.  But  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  before  Colonel  Scott 
could  answer,  old  Jacobs  seized  him  by  the 
arm  and  tried  to  whirl  him  round,  saying 
that  he  had  fired  at  him  so  often  he  thought 
he  must  have  hit  him  somewhere.'' 

"At  this  Colonel  Scott  reproached  him  for 
his  want  of  his  skill  with  the  Rifle,  and  threw 
him  from  him,  and  the  Indians  instantly  drew 
both  dirk  and  tomahawk,  when  Colonel  Scott 
seized  a  sword  that  happened  to  be  standing 
near  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  Thus 
they  stood,  two  Indians  with  dirk  and  toma- 
hawk, and  Colonel  Scott  with  his  sword,  the 
eyes  of  each  flashing  defiance  towards  the 
other.  On  one  side  was  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  and  on  the  other  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage." 

••At  this  moment  Colonel  Coffin,  who  had 
come  to  conduct  Colonel  Scott  to  General 
Sheaffe's  head  quarters,  interfered  with  word 
and  weapon  in  his  defence;  when  the  Indians 
both  turned  upon  Colonel  Coflin,  and  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  *I  kill  you!'     The  scene  was 
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now  changed,  and  the  British  Colonel  was 
pitted  against  the  two  Indians,  while  Colonel 
Scott  with  his  sword  still  raised  cried  out, 
*if  you  strike  I'll  kill  you  both!" 

"For  a  moment  they  stood  in  this  threat- 
ening attitude  when  the  Indians  dropped  their 
arms  and  retired,  satisfied  that  the  'tall  offi- 
cer' was  a  brave  man."' 

"I  think,"  said  Harry,  "I  have  heard  this 
story  of  Colonel  Scott,  being  shot  at  by  the 
Indians  told  incorrectly  of  Washington." 

"It  might  have  been  told  of  him,  and  cor- 
rectly too,"  said  the  Captain.  "It  was  true 
of  him  at  Braddock's  defeat,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Mongahela  in  1755.  He  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him  during  the  battle,  but  was 
not  even  wounded  himself.  About  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  while  travelling,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  scene  of  that  battle,  he 
was  visited  by  an  old  Indian  Chief,  who  told 
him  he  had  deliberately  aimed  at  him  during 
the  fight,  and  that  he  directed  his  young 
warriors  to  do  the  same.  The  Indians  be- 
lieved him  to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  the  old  Chief  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  see  the  man,  who 
was  never  to  die  in  battle." 
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*'I  should  like,"  said  Harry,  ''to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  that  young  Mohawk 
Chief." 

"He  was  the  son,"  said  the  Captain,  "of 
that  great  but  bloody  warrior,  Joseph  Brant 
or  Thayendanegea,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
Indians.  He  it  was  that  we  saw  w4th  the 
Mohawks  at  the  Tuscarora  village,  and  of 
whom  I  promised  to  give  you  some  account." 

"John  Brant,  or  Ahyouwaeghs  which  was 
his  Indian  name,  did  not  become  Chief,  by 
inheritance  from  his  father  at  his  death;  but 
on  the  appointment  of  his  mother.  Accord- 
inor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Mohawks,  the 
inheritance  descends  through  the  female  line 
exclusively.  His  mother  was  the  oldest 
daughter  of  the  head  Chief  of  the  Turtle 
tribe,  the  first  in  rank  of  the  Mohawk  Na- 
tion. On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had 
the  power  of  appointing  his  successor;  and 
she  bestowed  upon  John,  her  fourth  and 
youngest  son,  the  ofhce  of  principal  Chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,  or  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy." 

"He  was  born  at  the  Mohawk  village  in 
Upper  Canada,  whither  the  Mohaw^k  Nation 
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had  removed,  in  1794,  and  consequently  he 
\vas  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Queenston.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  War  the  Mohawks  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  English.  He  was  in  many  battles  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  and  was  brave  in  all. 
The  first  battle  in  which  he  took  part  was 
at  Queenston.  He  achieved  a  victory  over 
Colonel  Boerstler  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  and 
was  at  Fort  George  under  General  Vincent, 
when  that  fortress  w^as  carried  by  the  Amer- 
can  troops  under  General  Lewis.  He  was 
afterwards  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  in  most  of  the  skirmishes 
that  took  place  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. 
Great  credit  has  generally  been  accorded  to 
him  for  his  intelligence  and  bravery." 

Harry  was  deeply  interested  in  this  reci- 
tal, and  it  is  believed,  that  if  he  had  known, 
w^hen  he  was  admiring  the  young  Indian 
Chief  at  the  Tuscarora  village,  what  a  fierce 
and  determined  warrior  he  had  been,  he 
would  have  felt  rather  uneasy." 

"He  must  have  been  a  brave  fellow,"  said 
Harry,  "and  would  have  become  a  great 
man  even  among  a  civilized  people." 
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"At  the  close  of  the  war,"'  said  the  Cap- 
tam,  "he  with  his  youngest  sister  fixed  his 
residence  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  where 
they  liv'ed  in  the  English  style,  but  with  the 
same  hospitality  which  had  governed  their 
father.  Their  residence  was  called  the 
'Brant  House,'  and  they  resided  there,  at 
the  date  of  our  story." 

'He  had  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion,"' continued  the  Captain,  "and  had  ac- 
quired much  information  by  reading  and 
travel.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
settle  the  difficulty  between  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Mo- 
hawks respecting  the  title  to  their  lands." 

"After  his  return  from  England,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  people. 
Schools  were  established  among  them,  and 
he  endeavored  to  have  them  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion." 

"In  1827  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
British  American  Provinces,  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  also  Superintendent  of  the  Six 
Nations;  and  he  was  once  elected  a  member 
of  parlament,  but  never  took  his  seat  in  that 
body." 
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''He  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  fine  figure 
and  countenance,  amiable  in  his  disposition, 
and  of  much  personal  dignity.  His  associ- 
ation with  the  whites  and  his  habits  of  obser- 
vation, had  given  him  the  manners  of  a  well 
bred  gentlemen." 

Harry  little  thought  w^hen  watching  the 
game  of  the  Indians  at  the  Tuscarora  vil- 
lage, that  the  Chief  who  had  attracted  his 
attention,  was  a  character  of  so  much  con- 
sequence even  among  his  own  people. 

"This,"  continued  the  Captain,  "was  the 
end  of  that  day.  Courage  had  done  its  ut- 
most, and  the  contest  w^as  over.  The  offi- 
ces of  humanity  and  mercy  were  claimed 
for  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Brock  had  fal- 
len and  General  Sheaffe  had  succeeded  to  the 
command.  With  him  was  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  restrain  the  fury  of  his  savage 
allies.  But  the  barbarians  were  soon  at  their 
work  of  plunder,  stripping  and  scalping  the 
slain  and  some  even  of  the  wounded.  To 
the  British  army,  the  moral  effect  of  the  vic- 
tory, if  any  it  could  have,  was  thrown  away. 
They  stood  by  and  saw  the  Chippeways  re- 
cord  ni  letters    of  blood,   that   their  object 
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was  plunder  and  murder.  God  be  thanked 
that  the  New  York  MiUtia  held  back,  if  their 
coming  to  the  rescue  would  have  achieved 
the  final  triumph,  but  to  be  followed,  on  their 
part  by  such  atrocities  as  these!" 


^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CAUSES   OF  THE   WAR. 


The  Captain  here  stopped  as  if  he  had 
finished  his  story.  But  Hurry  wanted  to 
know  scmj  things  that  he  had  not  mentioned. 

''VV^hat,''  said  he,  ''was  the  cause  of  so 
much  fighting  here?"' 

The  Captain,  wishing  to  instruct  him  every 
thing  that  related  to  this  event,  replied: 

"With  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  IStates,  Great  Britain 
was  not  exactly  satisfed.  Her  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  was  extorted  rather  from  her 
fears  than  from  her  sense  of  Justice.  She 
had  not  entirely  laid  aside  the  thought  of 
conquering  us." 

*'I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Harry,  "how 
she  could  think  of  conquering  us  then,  if  she 
was  not  able  to  do  it  thirty  years  before. 
The  United  States  must  have  increased  in 
strength  during  that  time." 


^ 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "but  you  see  how 
we  were  beaten  in  this  engagement,  though 
we  should  have  conquered,  if  we  had  been 
able  to  bring  over  our  whole  force," 

"But,"  said  Harry,  "the  war  was  declared 
by  the  Americans.  How  should  they  be  the 
first  to  make  war  because  England  desired 
to  conquer  us?" 

"There  were  other  causes,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "The  government  of  England  was 
always  ready  to  excite  jealousies  among  our 
people.  Before  we  had  formed  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  we  now  live,  we  were 
not  as  strongly  united  as  we  are  now.  For 
several  years  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
we  were  united  together  by  what  was  called 
the  articles  of  confederation.  We  then  had 
no  President.  Every  State  had  a  govenor 
as  the  states  now  have,  and  they  sent  men 
to  a  Congress,  which  passed  laws  that  were 
binding  upon  the  people  of  all  the  States." 

"I  thought,"  said  Harry,  "that  General 
Washington  was  made  President  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  ended." 

"No,"  said  the  Captain,  "he  then  went  to 
his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia,  where 
he  lived  till   the  Constitution  was  formed. 
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Peace  was  declared  in  1785,  but  Washington 
was  not  made  President  till  1789." 

Harry  now  reminded  the  Captain  that  he 
had  begun  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  war,  rather 
than  about  the  form  of  government. 

*'I  was  going  on  to  tell,"  said  the  Captain. 
**Our  people  were  divided  in  opinion  about 
the  new  Constitution,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment kept  watch  of  all  our  disagreements, 
and  tried  to  exert  an  influence  with  some  of 
the  States  in  favor  of  separating  from  the 
others.  But  after  we  were  united  in  one 
government  by  the  Constitution,  she  could 
not  do  us  any  harm  in  that  way.  She  had 
refused  to  surrender  the  Millitary  posts  on 
our  frontier,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 
She  had  forcibly  kept  possession  of  Macki- 
naw. Detroit,  Niagara  and  other  places." 

''But  why,"  said  Harry,  "did  not  we  drive 
them  out  of  these  fortifications,  and  take 
possession  of  them  ourselves?" 

^'Because,"  said  the  Captain,  '-we  were 
more  anxious  for  peace  than  they  were. 
We  had  hardly  been  relieved  from  the  bur- 
thens of  our  war;  and  besides,  we  had  reason 
to  hope  that  they  would  be  peaceably  given 
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up.  The  English  also  were  exciting  the 
Indians  on  our  frontier  to  the  murder  of  our 
settlers,  by  making  them  presents  of  guns 
and  powder,  and  other  things.  They  wan- 
ted to  make  us  tired  of  our  freedom." 

"1  think,"  said  Harry,  "that  I  should  love 
liberty  the  inore  for  such  attempts  being 
made  to  deprive  me  of  it." 

"You  ought  to  do  so,"  said  the  Captain. 
"But  there  was  another  reason  for  the  Amer- 
icans declaring  war.  The  T-'.nglish  claimed 
the  right  to  search  our  Merchant  A^essels, 
for  deserters  from  the  public  service  of  Great 
Britain;  then  they  claimed  the  right  to  im- 
press English  seamen,  who  had  engaged 
themselves  in  American  Ships;  and  finally 
they  claimed  the  right  to  force  into  their 
service  all  who  could  not  prove  themselves 
to  be  Americans.  But  Sailors  could  not 
carry  with  them  the  evidence  of  Citizenship, 
and  thousands  of  sailors,  not  only  Ameri- 
cans, but  men  of  other  Nations,  were  forced 
into  the  British  service.  At  one  time  it  was 
supposed  there  were  seven  thousand  Amer- 
ican seamen,  in  the  service  of  England 
against  their  will.     Some  of  these  outrages 
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were  committed  on  our  vessels,  when  lying 
within  our  own  waters." 

''What  is  meant,"  said  Harry,  "by  the  ex- 
pression, 'our  own  waters'?'" 

"By  the  laws  of  Nations,"  answered  the 
Captain,  "we  have  jurisdiction  over  all  creeks 
and  rivers,  bays  and  harbors,  that  are  exclu- 
sively in  our  own  territory,  and  also  over 
the  sea  any  where  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
shore,  which  is  generally  estimated  at  a 
marine  league;  so  that  a  vessel  coming  with- 
in reach  of  the  guns  of  any  of  our  forts  is 
said  to  be  within  our  own  waters." 

"What  is  meant  by  the  laws  of  Nations'?" 
asked  Harry. 

"These  laws,"  said  the  Captain,  "are  those 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  adop- 
ted by  the  consent  of  all  civilized  Nations, 
for  the  government  of  their  actions  towards 
one  another.  They  are  not  made  by  Con- 
gresses, or  by  parlaments,  but  have  grown 
into  use  by  gradual  adoption  and  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  world,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  laws  that  govern  society,  and 
regulate  the  actions  of  individuals  towards 
one  another.     By  these  laws  every  Nation 
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is  bound  to  act  towards  other  Nations  with 
justice,  good  faith  and  benevolence.  Gov- 
ernments are  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
truth  and  a  proper  regard  to  humanity,  in 
the  same  manner  as  individuals." 

Harry  was  pleased  with  this  explanation. 
He  always  liked  to  learn  something  useful, 
as  well  as  interesting. 

''Our  commerce,"  continued  the  Captain, 
was  also  subject  to  great  annoyance,  by  the 
unlimited  power  and  control  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  sought  to  exercise  on  the 
ocean.  Our  trade  w^ith  other  nations  was 
interrupted  by  her  claiming  the  right  to 
visit  and  search  our  vessels;  our  flag  was 
insulted  in  every  sea,  and  our  seamen  car- 
ried away  by  force." 

"In  1807  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
was  ordered  from  Norfolk  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  she  was  at  Washington  tak- 
ing in  stores  and  receivmg  officers  and  men, 
the  English  minister  informed  the  govern- 
ment that  three  deserters  from  an  English 
ship,  had  enlisted  among  the  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  requested  that  they  might 
be  given  up.  The  government  determined 
8* 
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to  inquire  into  it,  and  it  was  found  on  inves- 
tigation that  the  three  men  had  actually 
deserted  from  the  British  Ship,  but  they 
claimed  that  they  were  impressed  American 
Seamen,  who  had  sought  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered  to  make  their  escape.  These 
men  being  in  the  United  States,  and  claiming 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  could  not  be  giv- 
en up  to  a  nation  known  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  violating  the  rights  of  individuals.  The 
English  minister  was  thought  to  be  satisfied 
on  the  subject  and  no  more  was  said  about  it." 

'•The  Chesapeake  having  put  to  sea,  she 
was  met  a  few  miles  out  by  the  British  Ship 
Leopard,  the  commander  of  which  claimed 
the  right  to  search  the  vessel  for  the  three 
men,  which  was  refused  by  the  commander 
of  the  Chesapeake.  The  Leopard  then  fired 
into  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  in  a  defence- 
less condition,  the  vessel  being  new,  and  her 
guns  not  having  been  prepared  for  action, 
she  was  oblidged  to  surrender.  The  three 
men  were  taken  away  by  the  Leopard,  and 
the  Chesapeake  returned  to  Hampton  roads 
the  same  evening." 

"This  act  was  however  disavowed  by  the 
British  government,  and  reparation  was  made 
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by  delivering  up  the  men  on  the  deck  of  the 
Chesapeake,  but  the  commander  of  the  Leo- 
pard was  soon  after  rewarded,  by  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  more  important  command." 

^^By  delivering  up  the  men,  England  ad- 
mitted that  the  taking  them  away  was  wrong, 
but  by  giving  to  the  officer  who  did  it  a  bet- 
ter appointment,  she  showed  that  she  did  not 
disaprove  of  it." 

Harry  now  understood  the  reason  why 
hostile  armies  had  been  arrayed  agamst  each 
other.  And  when  he  saw  from  the  heights, 
as  he  then  did,  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
flowing  between  his  own  Country  and  that 
of  a  foreign  power,  he  knew  why  it  was 
that  those  armies  had  come  up  to  fight  their 
battles  on  that  hill. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INCIDENTS. 

*'I  have  already  told  you,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, -'about  two  deserters  from  the  British 
Camp  who  had  joined  our  army  at  the  battle 
of  Queenston,  and  who  afterwards  swam  the 
river  and  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
their  former  masters.  While  we  were  at 
Fort  George,  and  the  day  before  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoners,  a  similar  incident 
occurred.  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Queenston  a  man  had  been  sent  across  from 
our  Camp  as  a  spy.  He  had  crossed  the 
river  to  Queenston,  and  making  himself 
known  to  some  of  the  British  soldiers  he 
pretended  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  Amer- 
ican to  the  British  Camp,  but  having  accom- 
phshed  his  purpose  and  gained,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  desired  information,  he  found 
means  to  pass  the  sentinels,  and  returned  to 
the  American  shore.  He  was  by  birth  an 
Irishman,  and  he  cherished  no  small  portion 
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of  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  Countrymen 
towards  the  English.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  fight  at  the  battle  on  these 
heights,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  us. 
He  had  thought  of  nothing  as  he  was  a  reg- 
ular, but  of  going  to  Montreal  with  the  rest, 
and  had  no  disposition  to  forsake  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  the  march,  he  found  that  he  was 
recognized  by  a  young  British  officer,  and 
discovering,  as  he  thought,  something  pecu- 
liar in  his  movements,  he  began  to  fear  that 
instead  of  going  to  Montreal  his  fate  w^ould 
be  terminated  upon  the  gallows.  I  saw^  from 
the  glance  of  his  eye  that  he  wished  to  speak 
to  me,  and  going  a  little  one  side,  with  a 
face  pale  as  death,  he  told  me  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  unless  he  could  escape,  and 
swim  the  river,  he  was  a  dead  man." 

Harry  here  asked  the  Captain,  if  they  had 
any  right  to  hang  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
surrendered  by  their  commanding  officer. 

"They  have  no  right,"  said  the  Captain, 
"to  hang  him  as  prisoner,  but  as  the  man 
had  acted  as  a  spy,  and  it  w^as  known  to  the 
British  officer,  that  after  he  had  pretended 
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to  be  a  deserter  from  the  American  forces, 
he  had  obtained  important  information  as  to 
the  movements  on  this  side  and  returned  to 
to  the  Americans,  they  might  have  retained 
him  at  Fort  George  till  after  the  other  pris- 
oners had  been  marched  away,  and  then 
when  no  resistance  could  be  made,  have  put 
him  to  death." 

"What  became  of  him?*'  asked  Harry. 

''lie  took  off  his  shoes  and  his  coat,"  said 
the  Captain,  ''and  as  if  idly  sauntering  about, 
he  came  near  the  sentinel,  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  rushed  by  him  *owards  the 
river.  The  sentinel  fired  his  musket  at  him 
W'ithout  effect,  and  before  another  gun  could 
be  fired  he  had  leaped  into  the  water.  There 
was  a  rush  made  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  which  the  Fort  stood;  but  on  leaping 
in,  knowing  that  he  would  be  fired  upon,  he 
had  plunged  under  water,  and  keeping  his 
breath,  he  had  swum  some  distance  out  into 
the  stream,  and  had  been  carried  down  some 
considerably  by  the  current  before  he  rose 
to  the  surface.  Several  guns  were  discharg- 
ed at  him  the  moment  his  head  appeared, 
also  without  effect.  He  only  took  a  single 
breath,  and  again  disappeared  under  water." 
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In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  the  sen- 
tries at  Fort  Niagara  on  the  American  side 
had  been  attracted  by  the  tiring;  and  observ- 
ing: a  man  in  the  water,  thev  sruessed  the 
cause,  and  sent  out  a  small  boat  iVom  the 
northern  angle  of  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  him  up.  He  had,  by  swimming  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  current,  passed  quite  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  being  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  musket  shots  from  the 
other  side,  was  taken  in  and  carried  to  the 
American  fort.'* 

'•But  why,''  asked  Harry,  '"did  they  not 
fire  upon  the  boat  from  their  batteriesT' 

'•The  boat  was  small,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain; '-and  ^could  not  easily  have  been  hit. 
And  besides,  if  firing  had  been  begun  by 
them  on  one  of  our  boats,  our  batteries  would 
have  returned  the  fire.  They  did  not  want 
to  have  another  fight  with  us  till  they  had 
disposed  of  the  prisoners  they  then  had.'' 

'•Would  he  have  been  executed  had  he  not 
escaped,"  asked  Harry. 

'•I  don't  know,"  said  the  Captain;  ''I 
thought  his  chance  of  hanging  was  better 
than  that  of  being  drowned  or  shot.     I  told 
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him  to  dive  and  swim  like  a  fish,  only  com- 
ing up  for  breath." 

"He  followed  your  directions  well,"  said 
Harry. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  ''I  could  not  have 
done  it  better  myself.  He  was  quite  exhaus- 
ted when  he  was  taken  in,  and  could  not 
have  held  out  much  longer." 

"He  would  have  swum  easier,"  said  Har- 
ry, "if  he  had  stripped  off  all  his  clothes." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Captain;  "but  he 
had  no  time  for  ceremonies;  for  soon  after 
we  were  all  called  up  and  counted,  and  sent 
to  our  barracks  for  the  night  so  as  to  be  rea- 
dy for  our  march  at  day-break  the  next 
morning." 

Harry  here  asked  if  the  prisoners  were 
taken  across  the  lake  and  down  the  river. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  how  that  was,"  said 
the  Captain;  "I  think  they  went  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  water.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  of  another  incident  at  Fort  George. 
On  the  same  day  there  came  to  our  barracks 
and  entered  almost  unperceived,  a  young 
woman  who  first  attracted  attention  by  the 
apparently  unconcerned  manner  in  which  she 
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entered.  She  was  of  middle  size,  of  fair 
complexion  and  in  the  fullness  of  health  and 
strength,  and  by  some  was  even  thought 
handsome.  But  her  beauty  seemed  to  be 
saddened  by  some  feehng  too  deep  for  tears; 
and  yet  she  walked  erect  and  apparently 
without  the  least  fear.  The  courage  of 
woman  is  strong  where  man's  is  weak.  In- 
deed where  her  feelings  and  affections  are 
enlisted,  cowardice  is  unknown  to  the  sex. 
We  had  but  just  time  to  notice  her,  before 
she  inquired  of  an  officer  she  met,  if  he  knew 
Thomas  Doyle. 

'^Doyle  was  well  known  to  most  of  the 
prisoners,  and  was  in  fact  rather  a  favorite 
among  them.  By  his  companions  he  was 
familiarly  called  Tom.  Whoever  knew  Tom 
was  always  ready  to  declare  that  he  was  a 
good  fellow.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widow, 
and  he  had  been  married  but  a  short  time 
before  enlisting  in  the  service.  He  had  told 
me  of  the  mental  struggles  of  his  mother  and 
his  young  wife,  when  he  determined  to  join 
the  army.  Their  opposition  was  strong  at 
first,  bu^  gradually  yielded,  and  when  once 
their  minds  were  made  up,  they  were  not  to 
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be  changed.  They  had  done  with  feeling 
then,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how 
to  get  him  ready  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Thomas  Doyle!"  said  the  officer,  "what 
do  you  want  of  him?" 

"I  am  his  wife,"  said  she,  'and  I  have 
come  to  see  him." 

-'The  officer  did  not  know  him,  but  her 
inquiries  were  overheard  by  some  of  the 
prisoners,  w^ho  anxious  to  relieve  her  from 
all  doubt,  cried  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
for  Tom  Doyle,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

"Doyle  was  a  young  man  and  a  true  sol- 
dier. He  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  though  he  was  but  a  common 
soldier,  he  had  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  commanding  officer  for  his 
bravery.  He  had  received  several  wounds, 
but  had  not  been  disabled,  His  wife  had  not 
before  known  since  the  battle,  whether  he 
was  hving  or  dead." 

"Fanny!"  said  he,  when  he  had  a  little 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  "where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"O  Thomas,"  said  she,  "I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  ever  since  the  battle.     I  knew 
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you  would  be  regardless  of  danger,  and  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  alive.  I  looked,'' 
said  she,  ''among  all  the  wounded  that  were 
brought  over  the  river.  1  had  almost  hoped 
to  find  you  there.  I  thought  if  you  had  but 
lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  could  have  been  hap- 
py to  find  you  alive.*' 

'•How  did  you  get  across  here,  Fanny," 
said  he. 

'•O  I  crossed  the  day  after  the  battle.  I 
thought  if  you  were  not  among  the  wounded, 
you  would  surely  be  among  the  dead.  I 
went  where  they  were  brought  together,  arid 
laid  along  in  rows  to  look  for  you;  and  men 
were  carrying  away  other  bodies  to  bury 
them,  and  I  hurried  away  to  look  at  them 
too,  fearing  you  might  be  buried  before  I 
should  know  it.  But  my  heart  grew  sick 
with  the  sight;  and  the  next  I  knew.  I  found 
myself  in  a  boat  going  back  to  the  American 
shore.  I  had  fainted  and  been  brought  away, 
and  the  motion  of  the  boat  and  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  upon  the  river  had  brought  me 
to  again."' 

"Thank  God  I  am  alive  to  meet  you  Fan- 
nv.     But  where  did  vou  come  fron:i  now!" 
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**0,"  said  she,  "I  came  on  foot  to  Fort 
Niagara,  and  have  been  trying  every  day 
to  contrive  some  plan  to  get  across;  and  to- 
day I  looked  out  for  a  little  boat,  and  as  it 
grew  dark,  I  paddled  up  stream  in  the  still 
water,  so  that  in  crossing,  I  should  not  be 
carried  below  the  fort;  and  then  I  paddled 
across,  and  the  sentinels  let  me  pass." 

*'It  was  with  deep  grief,"  said  the  Captain, 
"that  Fanny  learned  that  her  husband  was 
to  start  the  next  morning  at  day-break  for 
Montreal.  She  wanted  to  go  with  him;  but 
the  British  officers  would  not  permit  it. 
With  a  heavy  heart  she  saw^  her  husband 
marched  out  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners; 
and  she  took  her  leave  of  him  with  a  true 
w^oman's  courage.  But  the  glow  of  patriot- 
ism was  kindled  anew  in  her  bosom,  and  the 
secret  vow  she  then  made,  was  kept  a  few 
days  afterwards  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Niagara,  as  I  shall  tell  you  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  that  fortress." 

"She  was  a  brave  one,"  said  Harry. 
"When  w^omen  were  found  to  have  so  much 
courage,  how  could  men  have  been  such 
cowards,  as  those  were  who  refused  to  cross 
the  riverl" 
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'•If  their  wives  and  mothers,  had  all  been 
like  Fanny  Doyle,"  said  the  Captain,  ''we 
had  succeeded,  and  she  might  have  seen  her 
husband  with  a  victorious  band  on  the  heights 
of  Queenston  instead  of  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
George." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BURIAL  OF   BROCK. 

'•Before  proceeding  to  describe  to  you  how 
I  escaped  from  imprisonment,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "I  must  tell  you  about  the  monument. 
It  stands  on  the  battle  ground  and  near  the 
spot  where  General  Brock  fell." 

"Was  it  built,"  said  Harry,  "in  honor  of 
him,  or  to  commemorate  the  battle?" 

"It  serves  both  purposes,"  said  the  Captain; 
"but  I  think  it  was  built  chiefly  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  General  Brock." 

Harry  here  inquired  if  his  remains  were 
buried  under  the  monument. 

"At  the  time  of  his  death,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "he  was  buried  near  by;  yonder  I  think 
is  the  spot,  not  far  from  that  small  tree.  At 
his  burial,  I  have  heard  it  related  with  pride 
by  British  oflicers — the  solemnities  of  the 
occasion  were  very  imposing.  All  the  sol- 
diers at  this  fortress  were  drawn  up  in  reg- 
ular order,  the  officers  in  their  best  uniform 
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with  badges  of  mourning,  all  showing  signs 
of  deep  and  unatfected  grief  The  hearse 
was  not  there,  but  there  was  the  dead  body 
and  the  coffin,  the  pall  and  the  rustic  bier, 
borne  by  his  trusty  soldiers.  With  him  they 
had  tried  their  courage  in  battle,  and  he  had 
fallen  by  their  side.  Following  this  was 
upon  another  bier  the  body  of  McDonald. 
His  aid  had  not  only  followed  him  to  the 
field  of  danger,  but  he  had  passed  with  him 
the  gates  of  death,  and  was  now  following 
him  to  the  grave.  The  music  that  poured 
forth  its  saddened  strains  awakened  in  the 
mind  the  deepest  sorrow.  A  spirit,  noble  in 
their  eyes,  had  fled  from  their  camp,  and 
theirs  was  the  duty  to  bear  his  body  to  its 
final  resting  place.  The  procession  moves 
on,  and,  as  at  the  burial  of  the  Moorish  hero, 

'All  mournfully  and  slowly 
The  afflicted  warriors  come, 

To  the  deep  wail  of  the  trumpet 
And  the  beat  of  muffled  drum." 

''And  then,"  continued  the  Captain,  ''the 
procession  was  preceeded  by  the  Chaplain; 
and  as  he  began  the  beautiful  burial  service 
of  the  Enghsh  Church: — "I  am  the  resurec- 
tion  and  the  life,"  and  they  moved  slowly 
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on,  it  seemed,  even  to  the  victorious  party, 
the  most  exciting  scene  they  had  witnessed 
on  that  hill.  And  v^^hen  they  heard  from  his 
hps,  the  words; — 'he  that  belie veth  in  me, 
thoufrh  he  were  dead,  vet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die,'  the  hearts  of  all  were  comforted. 
The  soul  of  their  deceased  brother  had  been 
taken  out  of  this  world,  and  as  they  committed 
*his  body  to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
•to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'  they  felt  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,   that  'every  man  living  is 

^.  altogether  vanity,'  "And  I  hope"  continued 
the  Captain,  "that  every  man  there  was 
'looking  for  the  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.' 
"It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,  solemn  as 
it  was,"  said  Harry;  "and  1  should  like  to 
have  seen  such  a  ceremony,  even  at  the 
burial  of  an  enemy,  and  I  could  not  but  have 
regretted  his  death,  though  it  might  have 
been  favorable  to  our  cause." 

"There  was  another  thing,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "that  took  place  there  which  was  no  less 

A.  honorable  to  our  country  and  her  brave  sol- 
diers, than  it  was  to  the  memory  of  General 
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Brock.  While  the  funeral  ceremony  was 
going  on,  the  guns  of  the  American  fort 
were  fired  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  brave 
and  generous  enemy.  Though  they  gave 
forth  the  same  sound  as  on  the  battle-day, 
far  different  was  the  message  conveyed  by 
their  voices.  Then  they  breathed  defiance 
and  threatened  destruction;  now  they  spoke 
the  language  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Then 
they  sent  death  on  the  gale;  now  they  told 
of  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  living  and 
of  honor  to  the  dead." 

"I  do  not  see,"  said  Harry,  ''how  the 
Americans  could  show  so  much  honor  to  an 
enemy,  who  had  permitted  the  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Indians,  on  the  bodies  of 
the  Americans." 

"General  Brock,"  said  the  Captain,  ''had 
fallen  before  that  time,  and  we  have  no  righf 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  permitted, 
much  more  have  justified  any  such  acts;  and 
it  is  the  more  honorable  to  us,  that  we  were 
not  kept  from  the  performance  of  a  generous 
act  towards  an  enemy  on  account  of  the 
wrongs  done  by  them  to  our  people.  We 
should  know  how  to  be  enemies  in  war,  and 
in  peace  friends." 
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"Let  us  go  up  to  the  Monument,"  said 
Harry. 

"We  can  go  to  the  top  of  it,"  said  the 
Captain. 

As  they  were  approaching  it,  they  ob- 
served an  old  man  cotne  out  of  a  small 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  follow  up  a 
winding  pathway  that  led  to  the  spot  where 
it  stood. 

"Here."  said  the  Captain,  "under  this  mon- 
ument is  a  vault  to  which  the  remams  of 
the  British  General  have  been  transferred. 
There  is  a  winding  stair-case  by  which  we 
can  ascend.  Over  the  door  that  leads  to  it, 
Harry,  is  an  inscription.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is;  you  can  read  it  better  than  I  can." 

Harry  read  it.     It  was  in  these  words: 

"The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  has 
dedicated  this  nionument  to  the  many  civil 
and  military  services  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  Knight,  commander  of  the  most  Hon- 
orablj  Ordjr  of  tha  Bath,  Provincial  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  Major  Genei'al  com- 
manding ills  majesty's  forces  therein.  He 
fell  in  action  on  the  13th  of  October  1812, 
honored   and    beloved    bv    those    who.m    he 
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governed,  and  deplored  by  his  sovereign  to 
whose  service  his  life  had  been  devoted. 
His  remains  are  deposited  in  this  vault,  as 
also  his  Aid-de-Camp,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  McDonald,  who  died  of  his  wounds  the 
14th  day  of  October  1812,  received  the  day 
before  in  action." 

The  monument  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  feet  high. 
It  stands  upon  a  large  square  base,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  elevated  a  few  steps  from 
the  ground;  but  the  main  part  is  round.  It 
has  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  on  a  near  approach  its  appearance 
is  rather  sublime  than  beautiful. 

"Now  let  us  go  up  and  take  a  view  from 
the  top,"  said  the  Captain. 

They  ascended  the  steps  and  tried  the 
door,  but  it  was  secured  by  a  strong  lock. 
This  was  a  bar  to  their  further  progress. 
They  were  turning  to  go  away,  when  the 
old  man  they  had  seen  coming  up  the  hill, 
approached  them.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
large  key,  and  he  kindly  offered  to  unlock 
the  door  and  let  them  go  up. 

He  opened  it,  and  they  entered.  The 
stair-case,  is  broad,  but  rather  dark  from  the 
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smallness  of  the  windows,  and  their  great 
distance  from  each  other. 

''You  can  go  up  Harry,  as  fast  as  you 
like,"  said  the  Captain,  **but  I  shall  be  more 
slow.  Count  the  steps  as  you  go,  and  we 
can  judge  whether  it  is  as  high  as  it  is  called." 

Harry  proceeded,  counting  the  steps  au- 
dibly as  he  went,  and  in  due  time  he  reached 
the  top,  nearly  out  of  breath.  He  approach- 
the  open  door,  but  scarcely  dared  to  venture 
out  on  the  balcony:  and  when  the  Captain 
came  up  he  found  him  holding  on  with  both 
hands  to  the  sides  of  the  door,  and  gazing 
eagerly  out  on  the  prospect  which  as  yet  he 
could  but  imperfectly  see. 

"There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy 
steps."  said  Harry. 

"You  can  go  out  safely,**  said  the  Captain, 
"vou  see  there  is  an  iron  raihng  which  you 
can  hold  on  to  and  feel  secure." 

Harry  ventured  out  on  this  assurance,  but 
at  first  he  felt  rather  timid.  His  hands  were 
clenched  tightly  to  the  railing,  and  he  looked 
behind  him  as  if  to  see  that  the  monument 
was  still  standing,  and  that  he  was  safe. 
The  prospect  was  large  and  beautiful.    When 
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one  looks  off  to  distant  objects,  he  is  in  a 
measure  insensible  of  the  great  height  at 
which  he  stands.  But  let  him  look  down- 
wards and  he  feels  as  light  as  a  feather,  and 
he  fears  a  breath  of  air  may  carry  him  away. 
Harry  looked  down,  and  saw  the  old  man 
standing  near  the  base  of  the  monument. 

''There,"  said  Harry,  ''see  that  ragged 
boy;  he  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  monument.  Perhaps  the  old  man 
would  not  let  him  in  if  the  door  was  not  al- 
ready open." 

The  Captain  smiled,  and  told  Harry  that 
the  ragged  boy  he  saw  was  the  'old  man  who 
had  opened  the  door  for  them.  Harry  could 
hardly  believe  the  words  of  the  Captain,  but 
he  looked  again;  and  then  he  looked  at  the 
houses  he  had  passed  before  coming  up  the 
hill.  The  roofs  which  alone  he  could  see 
were  no  bigger  in  appearance  than  his  hand. 
Harry  was  now  satisfied,  that  he  was^  deceiv- 
ed in  the  appearance  of  objects  below,  by 
the  great  heiglit  at  which  he  stood;  and  he 
held  on  to  the  raihng  tighter  than  ever. 
But  as  the  Captain  led  the  way,  he  gathered 
firmness,  and  walked  out  on  the  balcony, 
10 
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takini;  a  view  of  the  prospect  on  all  sides'. 
To  the  south  was  to  be  seen  the  dark  cur- 
rent of  the  Niagara  flowing  between  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  fringed 
with  trees  on  cither  side,  while  far  in  the 
distance  was  the  thick  cloud  formed  by  the 
spray  from  the  great  Cataract,  rising  upw^ard 
in  a  heavy  column  like  the  smoke  of  a  vol- 
cano. To  the  north  was  to  be  seen  the 
channel  of  the  Niagara  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance till  it  falls  into  lake  Ontario,  with  Fort 
Niagara  on  one  side  and  Fort  George  on  the 
other.  Beyond  this  was  the  lake  itself,  spread 
out  like  an  iitimense  sheet  of  glass,  stretching 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye. 
On  the  east  was  to  be  seen  the  well  cultiva- 
ted fields  of  the  Western  part  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  west  the  eye  fell  upon  the  domain 
of  the  British  king.  A  striking  difference 
was  observed  between  these  portions  of  the 
two  countries.  On  the  west  there  was  less 
improvement  than  on  the  east,  though  the 
soil  was  equally  fertile. 

''This  difference  may  be  owing,"  said  the 
Captain,  "to  the  different  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  different  institutions  existing 
in  the  two  countries."' 
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*'How,-'  said  Harry,  ''does  the  govern- 
ment have  any  effect  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields?*' 

''Because,"  said  the  Captain,  "men  are  not 
satisfied  vy^ith  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
alone.  They  do  that  as  a  means  of  subsis- 
tence, but  the  most  enterprising  have  some 
other  purpose  in  view  as  the  chief  object  to 
be  accomplished.  In  the  United  States  the 
highest  offices  are  open  to  all,  while  in  Cana- 
da their  governors  and  many  other  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  government  of  a  dis- 
tant country,  separated  from  them  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  ocean.  And  though  a  man 
may  never  expect  or  hope  to  obtain  any  high 
station,  yet  he  prefers  to  live  in  a  country 
where  he  is  not  excluded  from  it  by  custom, 
or  by  the  organization  of  the  government." 

As  they  were  turning  to  descend  the  mon- 
ument, Harry  observed  that  the  wooden  door 
leading  out  on  to  the  balcony  was  covered 
with  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  there 
before  him.  Some  were  written  with  a 
pencil,  some  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
a  sharply  pointed  instrument,  and  many  had 
been  cut  by  a  knife  deep  into  the  wood.     To 
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many  names  were  added  dates  and  places 
of  residence.  By  these  Harry  saw  that  for 
many  years  the  monument  had  been  visited 
by  men,  and  women  too,  from  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  And  when  the  door 
and  all  other  parts  of  wood  had  been  so  cov- 
ered, that  room  could  not  be  found  for  anoth- 
er name,  it  had  been  engraved  upon  the 
stone  itself.  Harr\^  found  a  small  spot  that 
was  not  filled,  and  scratched  his  name  upon 
it.  He  then  asked  the  Captain  to  mark  liis 
name  there  too,  but  he  dechned  it,  telling 
Harry  that  his  name  had  been  WTitten  in 
blood  upon  the  heights  of  Queenston,  before 
even  the  foundation  of  the  monument  was 
laid;  and  that  he  had  afterwards  traced  it 
from  his  bleeding  veins  at  many  other  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  though  that 
column  might  crumble  to  the  ground,  and 
the  records  upon  it  might  perish,  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  would  never  w^ash  away  the 
history  of  his  name' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER. 

Harry  and  the  Captain  had  now  descend- 
ed the  stairs  and  stood  once  more  on  the 
ground.  After  taking  another  survey  of  the 
field  they  were  preparing  to  take  their  leave. 

"Well  Harry,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  think 
I  have  now  told  you  all  that  is  of  any  inter- 
est relating  to  this  battle." 

**I  have  been  much  pleased  with  it  all," 
said  Harry,  "and  now  I  think  we  may  pre- 
pare to  recross  the  river." 

Charles  had  become  impatient  of  his  fa- 
ther's long  stories,  for  he  had  heard  them  all 
many  times  before,  and  long  before  they 
were  finished  he  had  come  down  the  stairs, 
and  was  hstening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the 
monument;  and  he  was  now  half  way  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  hastening  on  to  get 
the  boat  in  readiness  for  crossing.  But  the 
Captain  now  stumbled  on  to  a  new  incident; 
10* 
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and  as  he  was  about  beginning  to  relate  i(, 
he  encountered  a  look  from  the  old  man 
which  was  not  to  be  mistaken;  and  placing 
in  his  hand  a  small  coin,  at  which  the  old 
man  bowed  politely^  he  proceeded: 

'•Here,''  said  he,  "just  on  this  decUvity, 
occurred  an  incident  I  shall  never  forget. 
Near  this  spot  a  young  soldier  was  wounded 
severely  in  the  leg.  I  had  known  him  from 
a  boy,  and  he  was  now  scarce  seventeen 
years  of  age.  When  he  was  but  a  lad  of 
ten  years  old,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  he 
ever  had  a  chance  he  would  be  a  soldier. 
He  had  heard  of  the  military  prowess  of 
Washington  and  some  other  great  men,  and 
b}^  this  means  his  mind  had  become  imbued 
with  the  military  spirit.  His  father  lived  a 
near  neighbor  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  growth 
of  this  feeling  in  the  son.  Wlien  very  young 
he  had  acquired  much  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  and  I  had  often  observed  that  he  never 
winked  at  the  discharge,  and  if  he  failed  of 
his  mark,  which  was  rare,  liis  rifle  was  re- 
loaded and  ready  for  another  fire  with  aston- 
ishing quickness.  When  war  was  proclaim- 
ed, his  first  impulse  was  to  take  his  rifle,  and 
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march  to  some  military  post  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  iiis  services.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  by  many  consider-  ' 
ations.  The  scene  of  operations  was  distant, 
and  his  father  needed  his  assistance  in  culti- 
vating his  little  farm  and  securing  his  crops, 
so  as  to  be  provided  for  the  coming  wdnter. 
These  objections  passed  away  wdth  the  pas- 
sing season,  and  when  the  notes  of  war  were 
heard  upon  our  frontier,  he  was  anxious  to 
join  the  volunteer  militia.  In  this  desire  he 
was  strongly  ojTposed  by  his  father,  who, 
though  of  a  brave  and  generous  nature  him- 
self, thought  that  his  son  might  find  a  fit 
excuse  in  his  youth;  and  besides,  his  father 
was  becoming  infirm,  and  he  feared  that  if 
his  son  should  fall  in  battle,  he  and  his  family 
might  be  left  in  a  helpless  condition.  Robert 
Jones  had  calculated  the  force  of  all  these 
objections  in  advance,  and  he  had  his  an- 
swers ready." 

''The  harvest  is  now  in,  father,"'  said  he, 
"and  1  can  be  spared  on  that  score.'' 

"But,"  said  his  father,  "I  fear  that  if  you 
should  be  killed  in  battle  I  should  be  left 
alone." 
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*lf  I  should  fall,;  said  Robert,  "in  the 
cause  of  the  country,  and  the  country  be 
victorious,  you  will  find  friends  ready  to 
asssist,  in  the  hour  of  need,  one  who  has 
devoted  his  son  to  her  service.  But  if  we 
should  be  conquered,  neither  my  life  nor 
yours  would  be  worth  possessing.  If  I  sur- 
vive a  vanquished  field,  you  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  my  having  been  engaged  in  the 
war.  But  should  I  survive  a  victorious  one, 
how  great  will  be  your  satisfaction  to  know 
that  I  contributed  to  secure  the  liberty  you 
will  enjoy?'' 

These  were  arguments  that  could  not  well 
be  answered;  but  the  end  of  it  w£ls  that 
Boberts  Father,  urged  by  the  suggestions 
and  fears  of  his  own  mind  and  by  that  affec- 
tion which  a  mother  always  feels  for  her 
son,  forbade  his  going;  and  this  he  thought 
would  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  Not  so 
with  Robert.  Though  he  seemed  to  submit, 
his  mind  was  filled  with  his  favorite  idea. 
His  father  and  mother  thought  they  discov- 
ered some  signs  of  disquietude  in  his  mind, 
but  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  govern- 
ed by  their  wishes.     But  to  make  it  all  the 
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sure,  they  hinted  their  feelings  to  their  neigh- 
bors, some  of  whom  felt  a  warm  interest  in 
Robert  To  the  pursuasions  of  father  and 
mother  were  now  added  those  of  another,  to 
say  the  least,  not  less  dear  to  him. 

"You  won't  go,  will  you  Robert,"  said 
Mar\-  Brown,  as  they  were  walking  together 
just  at  the  evening  twilight. 

Robert  would  have  avoided  the  inquiring 
and  beseeching  look  of  her  hazel  eyes,  but 
that  he  had  always  dehghted  to  look  upon 
them,  and  he  could  not  now  turn  away.  He 
had  studied  her  heart  as  well  as  her  eyes. 
He  knew  the  power  which  iie  had  over  her 
young  mind.  He  repeated  to  her  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used  with  his  father. 

^*Your  reasons  are  good,"  said  Mary,  "but 
what  comfort  will  your  arguments  give  me, 
if  you  go  and  are  cut  down  in  battle?" 

**But  if  I  go  and  return  again.". said  Rob- 
ert, "how  much  more  worthy  shall  I  be  of 
you  than  if  I  check  my  better  inclinations  and 
refuse?  And  then,  Mary,  if  I  fall  it  will  be 
more  honorable  for  you,  to  have  had  the  love 
of  one,  who  has  nobly  died  in  the  service  of 
his  coraitrv,  than  of  a  man  who.  because  he 
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possessed  the  love  of  woman,  did  not  seek 
the  glory  of  the  soldier." 

^'Though  Mary  was  not  convinced  she 
was  silent.  Her  calculations  of  the  chances 
of  fame  were  not  so  coolly  made  as  Robert's, 
yet  she  feard  to  control  him,  even  if  it  were 
in  her  power.  She  knew  that  he  could 
never  bear  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  been 
dictated  to  by  a  woman.  And  in  truth  these 
reasons  had  some  weight  with  Robert  him- 
self. In  order  to  determine  his  duty  he 
would  imagine  himself  entered  upon  any 
course  of  action,  and  then  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  a  critic  upon  his  own  conduct, 
and  he  would  resolve  on  nothing  that  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  his  own  approval.  His 
mind  was  soon  made  up,  and  Mary  submit- 
ted to  it  with  a  sigh,  but  without  a  murmer. 

''The  blast  of  war  was  already  surround- 
ing on  the  frontier.  Robert  made  all  his 
preparations  secretly,  for  he  did  not  wish 
any  further  argument  with  his  father,  and  he 
feared  the  displeasure  of  his  mother.  On 
the  evening  before  his  intended  march  he 
had  prepared  for  himself  a  rude  knapsack 
made  of  an  old  bac"  he  had  found  about  his 
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father's  house.  This,  with  his  gun  and  pow- 
der horn  and  bullet  pouch,  constituted  his 
whole  equipage.  He  slept  that  night,  if  he 
slept  at  all,  like  the  soldier  upon  his  arms. 
At  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock  he  was  up, 
and  taking  for  his  provision  by  the  way,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  which  had  been  left  by  his 
mother  in  the  oven  to  bake  over  night,  he 
bent  his  way  to  the  frontier. 

"There  was  no  Httle  disappointment  in  his 
father's  house  when  his  absence  was  discov- 
ered. But  they  knew  his  resolution,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  him  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  change  his  mind. 

"He  pursued  his  way  without  adventure 
of  any  kind,  except  that  he  was  very  near 
shooting  an  Indian  he  met,  by  w^ay  of  expe- 
riment, his  excited  imagination  conjuring 
up  the  notion  in  his  mind  that  the  Indian 
had  been  sent  over  the  river  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, as  an  emissary  of  the  British  General. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Queenston,  when  he  reach- 
ed the  Niagara,  near  the  great  Cataract, 
where  he  learned  that  the  main  force  of  the 
Americans  was  encamped  at  Lewiston.     He 


turned  his  course  down  the  river  till  he 
reached  the  camp.  He  was  readily  admit- 
ted into  a  tent  by  some  soldiers  where  he 
passed  the  night  in  quiet.  The  next  day  he 
took  a  survey  of  the  preparations  that  were 
^oing  on  and  soon  became  quite  famihar  with 
the  appearance  of  an  army  preparing  for 
battle.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  that  he  should  join  them,  on  account 
of  his  imperfect  equipments,  his  apparent 
youth  and  small  stature.  But  Robert  thought 
that,  if  he  could  get  across  the  river  on  the 
day  fixed  for  attack,  he  couid  fight  on  his 
*own  hook.'  Accordingly  when  the  boats 
began  to  cross,  he  stepped  into  one  of  the 
first,  scarcely  noticed  by  any  one  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  was  with  the  party  that  rushed  up  the 
hill,  to  charge  upon  the  battery  which  was 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  He  was  also 
with  the  party  that  achieved  the  second 
victory  that  day,  and  held  out  till  a  surren- 
der had  been  determined  on;  but  long  before 
that  time,  he  was  wounded  and  unable  to 
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stand,  but  rising  upon  his  knees,  he  con- 
tinued to  load  and  fire  till  the  Americans 
were  forced  from  the  spot  where  he  stood; 
and  when  the  British  soldiers  and  Indians, 
were  moving  on  like  a  mass  of  dark  waters, 
he  fell  upon  his  face  till  they  had  passed 
over.  After  the  surrender,  as  we  were 
marching  up  to  the  point  where  the  British 
General  was,  I  saw  him  raising  himself  upon 
his  knees,  as  if  to  see  who  had  possession  of 
the  field.  The  Indian  warriors  were  at  their 
work,  and  an  upraised  tomahawk  would  have 
fallen  upon  his  head,  had  not  the  arm  of  the 
savage  been  stayed  by  a  young  British  of- 
ficer who  happened  to  be  near.  He  was 
then  picked  up  with  the  rest  of  the  wounded 
and  taken  to  the  American  shore.  His  wound 
did  not  seem  to  be  dangerous,  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  faint  with  the  loss  of  the  blood 
he  had  so  freely  shed  for  the  country  he 
loved.  His  body  was  wounded  by  the  shots 
of  the  enemy,  and  his  heart  was  wounded 
also  by  the  defeat  of  the  American  army. 
Neither  his  broken  limbs  nor  his  lacerated 
feelings  could  be  healed.  The  flame  that 
fed  his  young  spirit  was  fast  burning  itself 
11 
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out.  Mary  was  with  liiin",  and  his  mother 
was  there  to  comfort  him,  and  he  comforted 
them." 

''You  will  have  the  honor,  mother,"  said 
he,  "of  having  contributed  your  part  to  the 
defence  of  our  borders.  No  better  gift  can 
be  bestowed  upon  your  country,  than  that  of 
a  son  willing  to  die  in  its  defence." 

This  was  indeed  a  consolation  to  the  moth- 
er. She  was  equal  to  the  trial  she  was  called 
to  meet.  In  times  of  real  distress  or  real 
danger  the  courage  of  woman  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  its  sublimity  and  power.  When 
the  heart  of  man  fails  under  domestic  trials 
and  afflictions,  woman's  stands  with  a  firm- 
ness that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  with  a  calm- 
ness that  is  holy. 

''Your  part,  Mary,"  said  he  "is  greater 
than  mine  in  this  unfortunate  contest.  I 
have  but  given  up  my  body  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  the  promptings  of  ambition;  while 
you  have  not  only  regarded  what  was  your 
duty,  disregarding  the  calls  of  ambition  as 
less  worthy;  but  you  have  also  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  of  affection  and 
submission  to  the  wishes  of  one  you  loved. 
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Your  reward  will  be  greater  than  mine,  be- 
cause your  motives  have  been,  if  not  more 
honorable,  at  least  less  selfish." 

^'So,  Mary  and  his  mother  watched  him, 
administering  and  receiving  consolation,  till 
he  died.  And  when  he  was  buried  he  re- 
ceived the  funeral  honors  of  the  soldier. 
The  gay  notes  of  martial  music  were  sad- 
dened bv  the  tones  of  the  muffled  drum. 
Hearts  that  could  not  be  moved  by  fear  were 
softened  with  sorrow.  Each  soldier  feels  at 
the  burial  of  a  comrade  as,  if  he  was  laying 
a  brother  in  the  grave. 

''Mary  and  the  mother  of  Robert  now 
felt  that  he  was  not  theirs  alone.  They  saw- 
that  his  country  claimed  him,  and  that  she 
had  given  him  to  fame." 

"It  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  them," 
said  Harry,  "to  see  one  so  young  and  brave, 
and  so  dear  to  them  both,  cut  down  in  so 
early  life." 

"It  was,"  said  the  Captam;  "but  many  a 
mother  and  many  a  young  girl  who  loved 
their  country  as  dearly  as  they  did,  had  the 
more  severe  trial  of  seeing  their  sons  and 
brothers    return   to   them,    without    having 
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done  their  part  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
need.'' 

Harry  argreed  that  the  Captain  was  right. 

*^I  knew  one  young  man,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "who  returned  to  his  home  a  day  or 
two  after  the  battle.  He  had  been  wounded 
severely  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  heel.  The 
position  was  such  as  to  show,  that  when  he 
received  it,  he  was  not  facmg  the  enemy. 
He  is  still  ahve,  and  Hmping  along  through 
life;  and  when  the  question  is  asked,  what 
caused  his  lameness,  the  answer  is  that  he 
was  w^ounded  in  running  away  from  the 
battle  of  Queenston." 

'^I  had  rather  have  the  fame  of  Robert 
Jones,"  said  Harry,  "than  the  life  of  snch  a 
man." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "before  going  to 
battle,  a  man  must  examine  himself  and  see 
if  he  is  equal  to  the  trial  of  courage,  and 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  meet  death  when- 
ever it  shall  come.  Then  there  will  be  for 
him  life  with  victory  and  liberty,  or  death 
with  an  immortalitv  of  fame." 


CHAPTER  XL  t 

THE   BURIAL  GROUND. 

They  had  now  reached  the  boat  whicli 
Charles  had  in  readiness,  and  they  were  soon 
across  the  river.  They  turned  one  look  back 
upon  the  dark  green  waters  of  the  Niagara, 
and  then  they  went  up  the  hill  by  the  same 
path  they  had  descended.  The  day  was 
now  fast  declining,  and  the  sun  was  sending 
their  lengthened  shadows  along  the  ground. 
They  were  in  a  position  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  village  of  Lewiston. 
There  was  one  spot  now  in  sight  which  they 
had  not  seen  in  the  morning.  It  was  the 
village  burying  ground.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  rough  but  substantial  fence,  and  the 
few  plain  marble  slabs  that  were  seen,  bore 
witness  that  many  were  resting  there  with- 
out a  stone  to  tell  their  history.  There, 
lay  many  who  had  fallen  on  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  The  turf  that  covered  their 
graves,  and  which  had  been  slightly  raised, 
11* 
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was  now  nearly  sunk  to  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  but  yet  the  position 
of  many  a  one,  without  a  stone  to  tell  the 
name  of  its  inhabitant,  could  be  determined. 
Here  was  a  row  lying  side  by  side,  extend- 
ing nearly  half  across  the  yard,  indicating 
that  they  had  been  made  at  the  same  time. 

''Death,"  said  the  Captam.  "had  reaped  a 
great  harvest  on  the  battle-day,  and  here  lay 
his  trophies  in  rows,  like  a  field  of  corn,  as  if 
that  mighty  conqueror  had  planted  there  the 
whole  fruits  of  his  harvest.  God  grant  that 
the  soil  in  which  rests  the  bones  of  so  many 
brave  men,  may  never  again  be  polluted 
by  the  tread  of  an  army,  having  any  scru- 
ples, either  constitutional  or  conscientious,  on 
which  side  of  the  river  it  is  their  duty  to 
attack  the  enemy!'' 

''Here,"  continued  the  Captain,  '-is  a  stone 
nearly  overgrown.  Pull  aside  the  grass  and 
let  us  read  the  inscription,'' 

Harry  obeyed  and  the  inscription  w^as 
read.  It  told  in  simple  language  that  he, 
whose  remains  were  buried  there,  was  killed 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy  in  crossing  the 
river  on  the  13th  day  of  October  1812;  that 
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he  was  a  faithful  soldier  and  an  honest  man, 
and  that  his  death  was  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

"All  there  is  of  glory  in  this  world,"  said 
the  Captain,  "is  written  upon  that  stone.  He 
had  hved  his  appointed  time,  fulfilling  the 
duties,  that  belonged  to  his  condition  in  life. 
Taken  from  the  world  by  an  honorable  death, 
he  was  deHvered  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, the  snares  and  temptations  that  contin- 
ually crowd  around  the  path  of  every  human 
being;  but  the  place  of  his  rest,  as  well  as  the 
friends  he  left  behind  him,  have  given  him 
an  honorable  name." 

They  paused  again,  to  look  upon  a  stone 
that  had  fallen  down  and  was  resting  upon 
a  grave.  It  was  of  moderate  size,  of  gray 
sandstone,  and  bore  the  marks  of  the  'cor- 
roding tooth  of  time.'  Harry  and  Charles 
lifted  it  up  while  the  Captain  read  the  in- 
scription upon  it.  This  told  that  the  posses- 
sor of  the  narrow  house  below  was  killed 
by  a  shot  in  the  breast,  on  the  heights  of 
Queenston  on  the  day  of  that  battle. 

"Here  too,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  the  re- 
cord of  fame,  such  as  the  soldier  sought 
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when  grecian  mothers  gave  birth  to  men. 
The  great  and  crowning  act  in  the  life  of  the 
soldier,  the  noble  consummation  of  his  exis- 
tence, is  a  heroic  death." 

**I  have  told  you,"  said  the  Captain,  ''the 
story  of  Robert  Jones.  He  w^as  buried  here. 
His  grave  is  without  a  stone.  There  it  is  in 
that  little  enclosure.  His  fame  is  more  true 
than  that  of  most  men.  It  lives  without  a 
monument  to  bear  the  record.  That  which 
is  written  on  marble  sometimes  is  worn  aw^ay 
by  time,  and  is  not  always  true;  but  that 
which  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men,  like  truth, 
will  endure  forever." 

'•I  should  think,"  said  Harry,  .''that  one  of 
his  courage  deserved  a  stone  to  mark  the 
spot  of  his  burial,  if  for  nothing  more." 

''That,"  said  the  Captain,  "must  be  known 
to  all  his  friends,  and  his  fame  is  known 
to  all  w^ho  read  the  history  of  that  bloody 
fight." 

"And  Mary!"  said  Harry,  "how  did  she 
bear  her  grief?" 

"Like  a  true  and  noble  hearted  girl  as  she 
was,"  said  the  Captain.  "Many  a  tear  has 
she  dropped  upon  his  grave.     vShe  used  to 
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go  there  and  plant  the  first  young  flowers  of 
spring,  and,  almost  with  a  joyous  grief,  relate 
to  the  passers-by  the  story  of  his  death. 
She  was  not  an  ordinary  woman,  and  hers 
was  not  a  common  loss.  He  was  his  coun- 
try's, and  she,  young  as  she  was  in  her  wid- 
owed woe,  mourned  for  herself  and  her 
country  too."' 

^'She  was  a  noble  spirit,"  said  Harry,  ^^and 
if  the  militia  who  stood  here  gazing  at  the 
battle,  had  been  composed  of  such  women 
as  she,  they  w^ould  have  gone  over  and  se- 
cured the  victory  for  us." 

The  Captain  had  walked  on  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  ground  where  he  saw  a  little 
girl  just  going  away  from  a  new  made  grave. 
They  all  walked  up  to  it,  and  saw  that  the 
turf  was  freshly  cut,  and  that  the  first  rain 
had  not  fallen  since  the  burial. 

''I  always  like,"  said  the  Captain,  ''to  see 
little  girls  in  a  burying  ground.  Their  sweet 
faces  are  made  more  beautiful  by  the  tear  of 
affection  that  falls  on  the  grave  of  a  cherished 
friend.  Perhaps  she  has  lost  a  father  or 
a  mother,  and  has  been  to  weep  at  the  grave. 
I  would  have  inquired,   but  I  w^ould  not  wil- 
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lingly  open  anew  the  fountains  of  grief  in 
her  young  heart,  broken,  as  perhaps  it  may 
Ijc  now.  God  will  be  a  father  to  her,  and 
preserve  her  in  his  holy  keeping." 

They  were  walking  thoughtfully  on,  and 
had  nearly  finished  their  survey  of  the 
ground,  when  the  Captain,  who  could  not 
drive  from  his  mind  the  image  of  the  little 
girl,  and  the  recollections  it  called  up,  found 
himself  transported  back  to  the  period  of  the 
war.  That  with  him  scarcely  belonged  to 
the  past.  It  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
living  present. 

"When  I  was  returning  home,"  said  the 
Captain,  ''after  the  taking  of  Fort  George 
in  May  1813,  I  passed  through  here,  and  I 
am  now  reminded  by  this  little  girl  of  what 
I  then  saw.  It  was  a  young  girl  planting  a 
rose  bush  and  some  flowers  upon  a  grave. 
I  did  not  disturb  her  in  this  work  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  for  I  saw  she  was 
encraffed  in  a  labor  of  love.  She  would  not 
handle  rudely  even  the  earth  that  was  to 
nourish  and  support  these  emblems  of  love. 
As  she  was  placing  their  roots  in  the  ground, 
she  knelt   upon   the  green  turf  beside  the 
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grave,  and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  her  hps  move 
as  if  in  prayer.  Much  as  I  wished  to  know 
whose  grave  she  was  thus  beautifying  and 
adorning,  I  would  not,  for  any  gratification 
that  that  would  give,  violate  the  sanctity  of 
her  feelings  by  making  the  inquiry. 

"While  I  was  watching  her  work,  another 
visiter  approached  less  cautious  than  myself, 
who  asked  whose  grave  it  was." 

"It  is  my  father's.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  over  there,"  said  she,  "pointing  to  the 
heights  of  Queenston. 

"Have  you  a  mother,"  said  the  stranger. 

"I  have,"  said  she,  "a  mother  and  one  sis- 
ter. I  had  one  brother  but  he  was  killed  in 
the  battle  too.  His  grave  is  right  there  by 
the  side  of  my  father's." 

As  she  said  this,  the  tears  were  seen 
trickling  down  her  cheeks.  The  stranger 
saw  that  he  had  touched  a  tender  chord,  and 
was  silent. 

"I  always  loved  little  children,"  said  the 
Captain,  "but  I  love  them  the  more  for  what 
I  have  seen  here.  These  httle  girls  will  yet 
be  women,  and  will  have  such  a  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  will  enable  them  to  exert 
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ail  inllucncc  and  a  power  over  the  society  it 
may  be  their  fortune  to  mingle  with.  They 
aheady  have,  I  am  sure,  a  character  that  is 
decided;  and  if  circumstances  should  place 
them  in  difficult  and  trying  scenes,  their  acts 
will  be  as  honorable  to  themselves  as  those 
of  Fanny  Doyle  and  JMary  Brown.'' 

The  Captain  was  right  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  woman. 
Her  power  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be 
felt  and  acknowledged.  A  few  Roman  ma- 
trons once  saved  their  city  from  the  scourge 
of  war,  when  her  armies  w^ere  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  resisting  the  threatened  danger. 
The  discoverer  of  the  new  world  found  in 
the  Queen  of  Castile  his  best  friend  and  pa- 
tron. But  there  has  been  a  greater  than 
these.  No  woman,  but  she  that  gave  birth 
to  the  savior  of  the  world,  ever  received  so 
high  and  so  deserved  honor,  as  she  on  whose 
tomb  is  inscribed,  ''Mary  the  Mother  Wash- 
ington." 

Harry  fully  appreciated  all  that  the  Cap- 
tain said  on  this  subject;  and  then  he  thought 
of  his  mother,  and  how  she  watched  over 
and  protected  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and 
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of  the  many  good  counsels  she  had  given 
him;  and  he  promised,  within  himself,  never 
to  depart  from  them.  The  Captain  sav^  that 
Harry  was  reflecting  on  what  had  been  told 
him,  and  he  continued: 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "look  where  you  will,  and 
you  will  find  evidence  of  the  goodness  and 
purity  of  the  heart  of  woman.  She  is  with 
the  suffering  and  the  distressed  everywhere. 
Affliction  has  seemed  to  me,  sometimes,  to 
be  sent  into  this  world,  that  the  relief  which 
it  receives  at  her  hands  may  develop  the 
noblest  and  best  feelings  of  her  nature.  Want 
comes  also,  that  it  may  produce  an  overflow 
of  her  generous  heart.  Charity,  the  best  of 
christian  virtues,  is  always  with  her.  She 
follows  the  object  of  her  affections  through 
every  scene  of  trial  and  danger.  She  goes 
to  the  prison-house  to  administer  comfort  to 
the  children  of  disobedience;  and  though  they 
may  be  cut  off  from  society  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  they  are  not  separated  from  the 
kindliest  offices  of  humanity.  Though  pre- 
vented by  her  physical  weakness  and  the 
duties  which  belong  to  her  sex  from  partici- 
pating in  public  affairs,  she  yet  may  perform 
12 
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the  more  important  office  of  training  and 
forming  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  governed.  And  in  all  the  wide  world 
of  human  feelings  and  afiections,  at  the  home 
of  poverty  or  the  house  of  wealth,  and  in  all 
society,  savage  or  civihzed,  at  the  bed  of 
sickness  or  the  cross  of  a  crucified  savior, 
you  will  meet  with  the  presence  and  devo- 
tion of  woman." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


HOMEWARD. 


The  little  party  had  now  left  the  burying 
ground,  and  were  bending  their  course  home- 
ward. Their  minds  were  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  dead;  how  nobly  they  had  struggled 
through  hfe;  how  bravely  they  had  met 
death;  how  deep  the  sorrow  and  distress 
their  loss  had  produced  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
living.  On  these  occasions  Harry  was  usual- 
ly the  first  to  break  silence. 

"What  became,"  said  he,  '-of  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners?" 

"The  militia"  said  the  Captain,  "were  dis- 
charged on  their  parol,  not  to  serve  any  more 
during  the  war;  but  most  of  the  regulars 
were  taken  to  Montreal." 

"What  is  meant  by  parol?"    asked  Harry. 

"It  means,"  said  the  Captain,  "that  those 
who  are  discharged  gave  their  word  of  hon- 
or not  to  serve  again  during  that  war.  They 
were  still  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  but 
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were  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased  if 
they  did  not  take  up  arms.  Sometimes  this 
promise  is  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  those 
who  make  it  or  by  the  officers  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  soldiers.  Sometimes 
too,  soldiers  who  have  been  discharged  in 
this  way  are  exchanged;  that  is  if  the  Amer- 
icans, at  the  same  time,  or  at  any  time  after 
any  of  their  soldiers  have  been  liberated  from 
imprisonment  on  parol,  should  have  any  pris- 
oners belonging  to  the  enemy,  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  officers  of  the  opposing 
armies,  that  on  liberating  the  prisoners  we 
have  taken,  an  equal  number  of  our  men  who 
have  been  discharged  on  parol,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  service." 

''You  belonged  to  the  militia,"  said  Harry. 

'•Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "but  I  was  not 
discharged  with  the  others." 

"You  were  takten  to  Montreal  then  with 
the  regulars,"  said  Harry. 

"No,"  said  the  Captain,  "1  had  no  fancy 
for  such  a  march;  and  I  did  not  like  to  lose 
the  privilege  of  a  little  more  fighting,  when  a 
good  chance  could  be  found.  It  w^as  known 
at  the  fort  the  day  before  we  were  to  be  lib- 
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erated  what  the  arrangement  was  between 
the  British  and  American  Generals,  as  to  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners.  On  that  account 
we  were  guarded  less  carefully.  We  were 
not  suspected  of  any  desire  to  escape  when 
it  was  known  that  we  should  be  discharged 
the  next  day.  So,  watching  an  opportunity, 
i  found  means  to  pass  the  sentry  and  slipping 
down  to  the  river,  I  followed  up  a  mile  or 
two  urKl#?X't>5  bank,  unperceived  by  any  one, 
tidi  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  when  by 
signs  I  hniled-  a  httle  boat  that  was  near  the 
American  sii^ra,  which  came  out  into  the 
middk  af-the  riv-jr,  and  finally  nearly  across; 
but  it  da^ed  not  come  to  the  shore,  for  fear 
\lz3i  something  w^rong  was  intended  by  me. 
So,  to: make  the  matter,  free  from  all  doubt 
to  the  b'>a.tma,n,.  I .  plunged  into  the  water 
and  swnm/to  the  boat,  ani],  as  he  would  not 
try  to  tftfc'^.  ixie  in  for  fear  of  upsetting,  as 
well  as  of  being  seen,  1  held  on  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat  a»-jd  hontc^wed  me  to  the  Amer- 
ican shore.  And  when  our  men  were  mus- 
tered,, and  their  naixies  called  and  enrolled 
previous  to  being  discharged,  I  vras  not  there; 
and   liaving  discharged  mT'self  Rt  my  own 
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risk,  I  was  under  no  obligation  not  to  enter 
the  service  again." 

''But  why,"  said  Harry,  *'did  not  the  Bri- 
tish officers  keep  possession  of  the  prisoners, 
instead  of  discharging  them  on  these  condi- 
tions?" 

*'In  modern  times,"  said  the  Captain,  ''it 
is  usual  in  case  of  war  between  civilized  na- 
tions, for  each  to  act  as  liberally  towards  thfj 
other  as  is  consistant  with  their  own  rights 
and  their  own  safety.  If  the  piisoners  who 
are  liberated  do  not  enter  the  anny  again 
during  the  war,  it  is  just  as  well  for  the 
other  nation  as  if  they  kept  tliern  in,  prison. 
Besides,  they  will  tli^n  be, saved  the  trouble 
of  guarding  and  watching  tiiem,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  theni.  Another  reason 
too  in  favor  of  liberating  tjiem  in.  tliis  "vv^y, 
is  that  many  of  those  men  have  famiiie.s,  and 
by  returning  to  their  liomL?,  they  wuiild  savo 
them  from  suffering,  lliere  is  much  move 
humanity  in  the  iav\'s  of  nations  now  than 
formerly." 

Harry  was  gratified  with  this  explanation, 
as  he  always  was  with  learning  any  thing 
new,  or  useful. 
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"I  think,"  said  the  Captain,  ^^that  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  -iviial  k  meant  by 
the  laws  of  nations."' 

'*Yes,''  said  Hajry,  '-you  explained  to  me 
*how  by  these  iav.s  avo  had  a  right  to  control 
our  own  watfii-s,  and  how  far  our  jiu'isdic- 
tion  extended  out  fruni  the  siiore.'' 

'*'It  is  also  contrai'y  to  tlie  laws  of  ivations,*^ 
saitl  the  Captain,  '-to  poison  weJls  or  springs 
where,  In  time  of  waji",  it  is  known  that  the 
eiaeiny  resort  for  wster;  oa'  to  take  th.e  life 
of  an  enemy  when  he  throws  down  his  amis 
and  cea!?es  hin  resistance."' 

: -What' would  be  the  consequeirce,''  asked 
Harry^  **if  prisoners  who  had  been  dfechar- 
ged  on  parol  sliould  break  their  promise  and 
eater  the.  service  again?" 
'  '<:If  ttte.encm-y  .siioul^  faxl  it  out,"  said  the 
Oapiain,  '**Oiey  would  be  likely  to  treat  any 
other  prisoiierg  they  might  have  with  great 
severity;,  and  if  any  who  had  thus  kroken 
their  word  should  fall  into  their  harfds.  they 
w^ould  ba^se^^t^rely  punished,  and  perhaps  put 
to  death."      : 

"Did  the  I^lish  always  treat  their  pris- 
oners welH"J*'Bsked  Harrv. 
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"Not  always,"  torv\'crcd  the  Captain.  In- 
deed ir^any  of  them,  vere  treated  not  only 
with  s-jvcrity,  but  with  barbarity.  Some 
who  Ifed  been  discharged  on  paro]^  v/cre  im- 
pressed ii:to  the  British  service.  .Some  were 
thrown  init)  prison  and  put  in  irons;  others 
again  in  great  numbers  were  crowded  int<5- 
small  r&CHiS  infested  with  the  most  loathsome 
veifnic,  avA  there  kept  for  mapy  days  ia  a 
cbse  and  unhealthy  atmosphere.'  Someivere 
crowded  ki|o  the  hold;!  ef  gliipti,  and  4^j}pt  ou 
a  scanty  allowance  *jf  Eii3era)"lc  i^otl..  Sn 
soii\e  eciecs  tainted  moat  T?»'as  given  Xq  thefti 
tnd  bi^au  ti":at  wsis  filled  with  vrorais-.  Sornt; 
were  stripped  of  their  dothing,  Sud  -er^n  clo 
prived  of  tkch*  ktst  bhjiket*  Many  rAg,ieri-* 
can  seamen  who  hud  beesi  impressed  hto  the 
British  3er\"lce  before. the  =^ar,  .«  h^arin^  r^f 
tji/i  break'iri;]:  cut  of  -*v>'-^'i}*^>«^,  jrefuscrl  to 
serve  agaiusft  their  own  V.  id  reques- 

ted to  be  considered  pri^- .,,; :  ji  war*  and 
in  consequsnce  of  tal?  were  ^lU  hi  k'ov-^  and 
fed  on  brrad  2Md  water;  a;id  faeje  were 
found  at  the  close  of  the  war,  wlm  had  beon 
h^^ld  in  captivity  in  Britisii  ^ssels  for -fany 
vcars,  bearing  on  their  backs  ^^fs  that   hey 
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had  been  whipped  for  refusing  to  serve  in  a 
war  against  their  native  land." 

•'I  wish,"  said  Harry,  'Hhat  the  English 
may  be  benefitted  by  the  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion on  modern  warfare." 

'•I  do  not  believe,"  said  the  Captain,  "that 
these  cruelties  were  all  known  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  or  approved  by  it."  Com- 
manders of  vessels,  or  officers  in  their  armies, 
might  have  committed  many  of  these  acts  on 
their  own  responsibility." 

The  Captain  was  unwilling  to  believe  with- 
out proof,  that  the  cruelties  practiced  to- 
wards American  prisoners  were  known  to 
any  but  the  immediate  actors.  He  always 
liked  to  think  w^ell  of  all  human  beings,  and 
he  would  not  do  wrong  towards  an  enemy 
by  attributing  to  him  feelings  and  opinions 
he  did  not  entertain,  though  he  would  freely 
die  in  defence  of  his  country,  for  he  was  a 
true  man. 

They  were  now  leaving  the  river  in  the 
distance  behind  them.  They  had  already 
ascended  the  mountain,  though  by  a  different 
path  from  that  by  which  they  descended  on 
the  first  day  of  their  travels.     The  Captain 
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had  purposely  taken  another  route,  and 
Charles  and  Harry  were  so  much  excited, 
by  what  he  was  telling  them  of  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  of  American  prisoners, 
that  they  had  not  observed  it.  The  sun 
was  now  sinking  down  behind  the  heights  of 
Queenston  with  a  mild  radiance,  like  the 
smile  of  the  dying  warrior  upon  the  field  of 
glory.  The  Captain  was  a  Httle  a  head  of 
Harry  and  Charles,  for  they  had  often  turned 
a  last  look  at  the  settinir  sun,  and  the  shade 
which  the  monument  cast  like  a  dark  pall 
down  the  side  of  the  heights.  Harry  im- 
agined as  he  saw  the  shadow  prostrated 
there  like  a  dead  giant,  that  the  monument 
itself  had  fallen.  While  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  these  fancies,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Captain.  Harry  turned  and  saw  that 
he  was  standing  in  front  of  a  small  house, 
and  that  he  was  replying  to  the  evening  sal- 
utation of  a  woman,  who  was  standing  in  the 
door.  When  they  had  come  up  the  Captain 
walked  familiarly  into  the  house,  and  bid 
Harry  and  Charles  to  follow. 

^Vhen  they  had  entered  Harry  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  features  of  the  woman  he  had 
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seen  at  the  door.  She  was  of  middle  age 
with  a  fine  form  and  an  open  and  expressive 
countenance.  She  entered  freely  into  con- 
versation with  the  Captain,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  they  were  old  acquaintances  as 
well  as  old  friends.  Her  deportment  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  well  knew  what  constituted 
the  true  dignity  of  her  sex.  The  only  other 
person  in  the  house  was  an  old  lady  appar- 
ently of  sixty  years  or  more,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  engaged  with  her  knitting. 
The  Captam  presented  his  young  friend  Har- 
ry to  them,  and  he  soon  learned  that  his  new 
acquaintances  were  Mary  Brown  and  the 
mother  of  Robert  Jones. 

Harry  was  at  a  loss  how  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  them,  for  the  Captam,  being 
uncertain  whether  he  should  see  them,  had 
not  prepared  his  mind  for  it,  and  he  had  too 
much  good  breeding  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
to  let  them  know  that  they  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

Though  Mary  Brown  was  never  married, 
yet  she  wore  the  weeds  of  the  widow.  She 
had  been  the  betrothed  of  Robert  Jones. 
The  union  of  spirit,   that  divine  portion  of 
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the  matrimonial  connection,  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  made  in  heaven,  was  perfect. 
They  looked  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  their  hopes  and  the  renewal  of  their  vows 
according  to  the  requirements  of  law  and 
the  forms  of  society.  Her  early  love  was  in 
the  grave,  and  she  had  been  true  to  his  mem- 
ory. Her  life  and  her  feelings  had  assumed 
a  dignity  truly  sublime.  Robert  could  never 
be  forgotten.  He  lived  in  her  memory  in 
perpetual  youth.  He  w^as  in  her  mind  the 
heau  ideal  of  the  soldier.  She  still  saw  him 
with  all  his  courage  and  chivalry.  When 
death  comes  time  loses  its  power.  No  im- 
agination could  fancy  Robert  still  living  and 
wearing  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age.  The 
dead  who  live  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
their  friends,  live  as  they  were  when  they 
died.  The  mother  who  lays  her  httle  child 
in  the  grave  thinks  of  it  ever  after,  not  as 
the  '-possible  future  man  or  w^oman,"  but  as 
*'a  buried  angel,"  wearing  the  beauty  of  ever- 
lasting youth. 

The  attention  of  our  travellers  was  now 
confined  to  what  was  passing  in  the  house. 
The  Captain  had  briefly  stated  to  them  the 
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journey  they  had  taken,  and  that  they  were 
now  on  their  way  home.  Within  that  house 
was  neither  poverty  nor  riches;  but  there 
was  comfort  and  contentment.  The  father 
of  Robert  Jones  had  died,  and  this  was  the 
home  of  the  widow\  She  had  been  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  younger  son  who 
alone  was  left  to  her,  her  little  farm  had 
been  cultivated,  and  with  the  society  of 
Mary,  who  had  become  an  inmate  of  her 
house,  she  was  happy. 

But  a  few  moments  had  passed  when  a 
young  man  entered  the  house.  It  was  Wil- 
liam the  son  of  the  widow,  and  the  brother 
of  Robert  Jones.  He  was  well  known  to 
Charles  and  the  Captain,  and  was  presented 
by  them  to  their  young  friend  Harry.  They 
now  entered  freely  into  conversation,  and 
the  minutes  passed  away  faster  than  they 
had  imagined.  Mary  had  taken  advantage 
of  William's  coming  to  disengage  herself  from 
conversation,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
Captain  was  thinking  of  prosecuting  his  jour- 
ney, they  were  summoned  by  her  to  the  eve- 
ning meal,  which  she  had  prepared  almost 
13 
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imperceived.  Before  it  was  finished  the  sun 
was  below  the  horizon,  and  the  hospitalities 
of  the  house,  for  the  night  were  pressed 
upon  the  little  party  with  a  warmth  which 
could  not  be  resisted. 

It  being  settled  that  they  were  to  stay  all 
night,  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"We  have  been,"  said  the  Captain,  "to  the 
heights  of  Queenston,  and  viewed  all  the 
places  connected  with  the  history  of  that 
battle.'' 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  nor  its  his- 
tory," said  Mary. 

"Robert  my  poor  boy,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"his  courage  was  greater  than  his  judgment." 

^*His  fame  is  now  greater  than  either," 
said  the  Captain.  "Well  do  I  remember  his 
unyielding  spirit  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
1  do  not  believe  he  would  have  yielded  but 
by  death,  if  our  army  had  not  surrendered. 
His  history  is  known  to  every  one.  The 
place  of  his  burial  is  pointed  out  to  strangers, 
and  the  story  of  his  death  is  told,  when  that 
of  most  others  is  forgotten." 

"I  was  there  at  the  opening  of  spring," 
said  Mary,  '-'and  I  mean  to  go  again  before 
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the  snow  fails.  1  go  there  every  spring  to 
see  that  the  turf  has  not  been  disturbed,  and 
to  pull  away  the  dead  grass  about  the  shrubs 
that  are  planted  there.'' 

'^We  were  there  to-day,"  said  the  Captain, 
''The  httle  railing  around  the  grave  is  firm, 
and  it  will  be  safe  for  the  winter." 

Mary  and  the  old  lady  were  gratified  with 
this  mark  of  affectionate  remembrance  by 
the  Captain.  The  reputation  of  Robert  was 
as  dear  to  them  as  their  own  lives.  Now 
that  he  was  gone  nothing  gave  them  greater 
pleasure  than  to  know  that  his  name  was 
remembered  and  respected  by  others. 

*'I  have  often  thought,"  said  the  Captain, 
"that  the  death  of  the  young  soldier,  was  a 
happy  one.  In  youth  one  is  less  entangled 
with  the  cares,  and  beset  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world  than  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  it  may  be,  that  by  an  early  death, 
he  has  avoided  evils  which  it  would  not  have 
been  in  his  power  to  resist.  The  life  of  the 
soldier  who  dies  in  battle  goes  out  in  a  blaze 
of  glory;  while  that  of  the  aged  man,  instead 
of  burning  out  by  its  own  enthusiasm,  wastes 
away  like  the  light  of  an  expiring  taper." 
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Mary  and  the  old  lady  listened  and  were 
silent;  and  the  conversation  was  soon  turned 
to  other  themes.  The  evening  passed  rap- 
idly away,  and  all  were  soon  sunk  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  our  travellers  took  leave 
of  their  hospitable  friends,  and  pursued  their 
way. 

''It  w^as  in  the  power  of  Mary  Brown," 
said  the  Captain,  "to  have  taken  the  hand  of 
a  distinguished  American  Officer.  He  had 
learned  her  worth  from  knowing  the  history 
of  Robert  Jones.  But  she  was  w^edded  to 
the  memory  of  her  betrothed,  and  she  would 
think  of  no  other  nuptials.  I  have  often 
heard  her  repeat,  with  admiration,  the  saying 
of  a  celebrated  English  woman,  that  if  the 
richest  monarch  of  the  world  should  lay  his 
w^ealth  at  her  feet,  she  could  never  forget 
that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough." 

''And  the  old  lady,"  said  Harry,  "she  looks 
like  the  mother  of  a  hero." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "she  always  ad- 
mired the  bravery  of  Robert,  though  she 
deeply  lamented  his  death.     And  his  father 
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too,  he  was  proud  of  him.     Truly  it  might 
be  said  of  their  son; 

*He  lived  as  mothers  wish  their  sons  to  live, 
He  died  as  fathers  vv^ish  their  sons  do  die.'  " 

The  path  they  v/ere  now  pursuing  led 
through  a  moderately  settled  portion  of  the 
country,  which  was  handsomely  diversified 
with  woods  and  fields.  Here  and  there  a 
farm  house  was  seen  which  was  passed  by 
without  exciting  any  particular  notice;  and 
they  soon  fell  into  the  same  track  they  had 
followed  on  leaving  home.  Their  march 
was  now  onward  without  any  prospect  of 
being  interrupted,  and  with  the  hope,  now 
almost  made  certain,  of  reaching  home  that 
day. 

"Our  return  will  be  looked  for  to-night," 
said  Harry. 

''Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  unless  w^e 
arrive  sooner  than  we  are  expected,  we  shall 
find  Alice  and  Lucy  watching  for  us  at  the 
window.  You  will  have  stories  enough  to 
tell  them  for  several  days." 

It  wa«  not  the  least  part  of  the  pleasure 
Harry  expected  from  this  expedition,  to  re- 
count his  adventures  to  Alice  and  Lucy  Gray. 
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Jndccd  his  mind  was  so  much  occupied  witli 
this  thought,  that  his  conversational  powers 
seemed  to  be  suspended.  The  interest  of 
the  journey  was  diminishing  as  it  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  as  the  appetite  is  exhausted 
by  repletion.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  home.  They 
had  just  gained  the  little  elevation  which 
overlooked  the  farm,  and  commanded  a  view 
of  the  front  of  the  house,  when  they  saw 
Alice  and  Lucy  in  the  garden  gathering  some 
flower  seeds,  and  looking  after  some  of  their 
choice  plants,  to  see  if  they  would  be  safe 
for  the  winter. 

As.  they  saw  them  coming  from  a  distance, 
they  stood  looking,  as  if  in  doubt  who  they 
were,  and  in  a  moment  being  satisfied,  they 
ran  to  meet  them.  Their  glad  voices  were 
heard  in  the  house,  which  brought  their 
mother  to  the  door,  and  all  were  made  hap- 
py by  meeting  again. 

As  Harry  had  expected,  Alice  and  Lucy 
bad  been  anxious  for  them  on  the  first  night 
of  their  absence.  Their  mother  however 
had  quieted  their  fears  as  well  as  she  was 
able,  but  to  say  the  truth,   she  was  not  en- 
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tircly  free  from  anxiety  herself;  but  the  next 
day  all  their  fears  were  dissipated,  by  receiv- 
ing the  message  which  the  Captain  had  sent 
to  them  from  the  Indian  village. 

The  table  was  soon  spread,  and  was  load- 
ed with  the  good  things  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  returning  travellers.  Their 
curiosity  had  been  satisfied  by  seeing;  the 
fears  of  their  friends  at  home  had  fled;  hope 
was  swallowed  up  in  enjoyment,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  in  social  converse.  The 
adventures  of  their  journey  was  the  burthen 
of  their  conversation,  and  before  they  re- 
tired for  the  night,  they  resolved  that  their 
next  visit,  after  a  few  days  of  rest,  should  be 
to  Fort  Niagara. 
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PART  II 


FORT  NIAGARA. 


NOTE. 


The  series  of  little  books  proposed  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  of  "Tales  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier,"  are  intended  to  illustrate 
some  portions  of  the  History  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Accurate  dates  and  descriptions  of  places 
will  be  given,  though  not  with  very  minute  detail; 
and  the  names  of  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
scenes  described,  and  the  events  with  which  they 
were  connected,  will  be  stated,  so  far  as  the 
writer  may  be  able  to  do  so,  with  historical 
accuracy.  In  other  respects,  the  stories  may  be 
regarded  as  fictions. 
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The  Niagara  River,  or  the  Strait  that  connects 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  being  the  only  out- 
let for  the  greatest  chain  of  inland  waters  in  the 
world,  which  are  there  poured  over  the  great  Cat- 
aract, and  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  historical  events.  Courage  as 
true  and  devoted  has  there  been  exhibited,  as  that 
of  the  Spartans  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  waters  have  been  made  red  by  the  blood  of 
brave  men  who  died  in  their  struggles  for  the  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  which  had  been  denied  them. 
On  its  banks  many  a  spot  has  been  made  holy  by 
the  burial  of  a  soldier.  It  is  classic  ground;  and 
in  future  ages  there  will  be  the  shrines  where  pil- 
grims will  come  to  worship  the  memory  of  heroes. 
Time  as  well  as  blood  is  necessary  to  consecrate 
the   battle  field.     Little   is  now  thought  of  the 
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places  where  these  scenes  occurred  because  their  ^ 
history  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  except  the 
young.  To  them  it  is  hoped  this  little  book  will 
be  an  acceptable  offering.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  this,  river,  through  its  whole  length,  which 
is  about  thirty  five  miles,  will  reflect  from  its  wa- 
ters the  images  of  many  beautiful  mansions  that 
will  be  erected  on  its  banks.  Thousands  of  years 
hence  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  school  boy,  in  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  Countrv*,  to  learn 
the  deeds  of  arms  that  have  been  wrought  there. 
History  and  Poetry  will  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
relations  of  fact  and  the  creations  of  fancy.  But 
romance  will  be  excelled  by  reality.  The  Niaga- 
ra will,  to  future  ages,  call  to  mind  the  heroic  in 
history,  as  the  Hellespont  now  does  to  us;  and, 
as  at  the  chosen  spots  of  the  old  world,  patriotism 
will  burn  with  a  brighter  glow  at  the  mention  of 
its  name.  The  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  im- 
mortalized by  the  Grecian  bard,  and  tales  of  war 
by  sea  and  land  will  be  matched  by  stories  of  the 
Niagara. 


FORT  NIAGARA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  will  be  remembered,  by  those  at  least 
who  have  read  the  story  of  Queenston,  that 
it  was  determined  by  Harry  and  the  Captain, 
that  their  next  visit  should  be  to  Fort  Niaga- 
ra. After  a  few  days  of  rest  they  prepared  to 
carry  their  resolution  into  effect.  The  Cap- 
tain and  his  young  friend  Harry  were  to 
have  no  other  company,  Charles  having  de- 
termined not  to  go  on  a  second  expediton. 
They  had  started  in  the  morning  of  a  beau- 
tiful October  day,  and  travelled  as  far  as 
Lewiston,  where  they  determined  to  stay 
over  night.  The  next  mornmg  as  the  sun 
was  flinging  his  grateful  rays  from  a  moder- 
ate elevation  in  the  heavens,  they  were  on 
thier  way.  Their  path  lay  along  the  bank 
of  the  Niagara,  the  road  there  being  very 
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near  to  the  shore.  As  they  were  walking 
along  their  shadows  reached  quite  over  the 
precipitous  bank,  and  would  have  been  seen 
in  the  river  itself,  but  that  the  sun  had  not 
yet  fallen  on  that  part  of  it  near  the  shore. 

^'Early  rising  makes  long  shadows,"  said 
the  Captain. 

'♦And  long  days  too,"  said  Harry. 

"But  the  longer  the  days  the  shorter  the 
shadow,"  said  the  Captain.  "In  summer  the 
days  are  longer  than  in  winter,  and  the  sun 
being  higher  in  the  heavens  does  not  cast  so 
long  a  shadow  from  any  object  standing  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  as  would  be  made  by 
the  same  object  in  winter  when  the  sun  is 
lower.  This  would  only  be  the  case  at  or 
near  noon;  in  the  morning  it  would  make  no 
difference." 

Harry  was  amused  by  this  pleasantry,  and 
the  Captain  continued: 

"There  has  been  much  hard  fighting,"  said 
he,  "on  the  banks  of  this  river,  before  this 
hour  in  the  morning.  Men  have  here,  not 
only  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
morning  of  their  lives  acquired  a  fame  that 
will  never  die.     The  lives  of  such  men  are 
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lengthened  by  their  success  in  early  life,  as 
the  days  are  by  early  rising.  I  shall  tell  you 
before  I  get  through  with  this  expedition^ 
how  victories  have  been  lost  and  won  before 
day-light;  and  how  watchfulness  and  care 
have  triumphed  over  neglect  and  inaction." 

The  ^Niagara  river,  which,  above  the  great 
Cataract,  is  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  below  the  falls,  as  far  down  as  Lewis- 
ton,  is  confined  by  the  the  high  rocky  banks 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  in  width.  The 
current  too  is  very  swift,  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  whirlpools  and  rapids.  Below 
Lewiston  the  high  banks  disappear,  the  stream 
gradually  widens,  and  the  current  becomes 
more  smooth.  At  the  point  where  our  trav- 
ellers were  now  viewing  it,  it  was  flow- 
ing on  with  a  movement  so  quiet  and  equal, 
that  one  in  gazing  upon  it  w^ould  almost  for- 
get it  had  any  motion.  The  bank  on  the  op- 
posite side  was  distinctly  to  be  seen,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  looking  house  upon 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  occasionally  a 
tree  bending  over  as  if  to  see  its  own  shadow 
in  the  water.  As  they  were  thus  moving 
on  quietly,  they  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
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ing  wheels  behind  them.  They  looked  back 
and  saw  a  man  leisurely  jogging  along  in 
a  lumber  wagon.  Harry  and  the  Captain 
stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  jog  of  the  horses  dropped  into  a 
slow  walk.  The  morning  salutation  of  the 
traveller,  was  answered  by  the  Captain.  As 
they  appeared  to  be  going  the  same  way 
they  were  invited  to  ride.  The  offer  would 
have  been  declined,  but  our  travellers  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  any 
one  they  happened,  to  meet. 

The  Captain  and' Harry  wefe  soon  seated 
in  the  wagon,  and  as  they  went  lumbering 
along  they  tried  to  draw  the  traveller  into 
conversation  with  them. 

'*We  are  coming  now  to  a  place,"  said  the 
Captain,  "where  there  has  been  some  hard 
fighting.  A  little  ahead  is  the  spot  where 
the  British  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  December  1813,  when  they  surprised 
Fort  Niacrara." 

''I  knew,"  said  the  Wagoner,  "that  the 
fort  dowTi  here  was  once  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish, but  I  never  knew  before  the  place  where 
they  landed." 
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''You  are  acquainted  in  these  parts,"  said 
the  Captain. 

•*Yes,"  said  the  wagoner;  *  I  Hve  a  few 
miles  below  the  fort  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
I  removed  to  that  place  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  1  have  travelled  this  road  often, 
but  I  never  knew  much  about  the  battles 
that  took  place  here." 

The  Captain  saw  that,  though  his  fellow- 
traveller  had  lived  for  many  years  almost 
within  sight  of  the  fortress,  nothing  was  to 
be  learned  from  him.  He  scarcely  had  pos- 
session of  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  it.  All 
that  he  knew  was  through  the  indistinctness 
of  tradition. 

They  however  soon  came  to  a  road  that 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  here  they  parted 
company,  the  wagoner  pursuing  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  his  home,  and  Harry  and 
the  Captain  keeping  the  path  that  lay  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river.  After  passing  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Youngstown,  a  few  minutes 
brought  them  within  sight  of  the  fort.  The 
first  object  they  saw  was  the  dome  of  the 
lighthouse  erected  upon  the  top  of  an  old 
stone  building  that  forms  a  part  of  the  for- 
tress. 2 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period  of 
the  Captain's  visit  was  some  years  ago,  and 
tliat  his  description  of  the  fortifications  may 
not  correspond  with  their  present  appear- 
ance. The  farms  upon  tlie  road  leading  to 
the  fort  were  then  not  quite  so  much  im- 
proved as  they  now  are;  and  the  fort  itself 
may  have  experienced  a  similar  change. 

They  soon  stood  within  the  limits  of  the 
fortress.  As  they  entered,  Harry  took  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  most  striking  objects 
that  met  his  view.  Two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  American  soldiers  w^ere  stationed 
there,  and  the  sentry  was  marching  to  and 
fro  at  the  entrance  to  the  fort.  Every  thing 
within  bore  the  appearance  of  neatness.  A 
glance  was  sufficient  to  see  the  long  guns 
ranged  in  rows,  some  in  a  positon  that  they 
could  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  fort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  if  necessary,  and 
others  were  disposed  without  any  reference 
to  such  use  being  required  of  them.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  area  within  the  enclosure, 
was  a  large  pile  of  cannon-shot,  painted  black 
and  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

After  Harry  had  taken  the  first  view,  the 
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Captain  proceeded  to  describe  the  works  to 
him. 

"You  will  see.''  said  he,  "that  the  fort 
stands  in  the  angle,  made  by  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  one  side  of  which  commands  the 
river  and  Fort  George  on  the  opposite  side, 
another  faces  the  lake,  and  the  third  is  to 
defend  the  plain  in  the  rear." 

Towards  the  water  it  is  stockaded  or  en- 
closed with  a  row  of  sharpened  posts  set  in 
the  ground,  and  within  the  stockade  on  the 
river  side,  there  is  a  large  mound  of  earth, 
at  the  top  of  which  are  embrasures  or  open- 
ings for  guns,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  lake 
within  the  stockade,  stands  a  large  fortified 
stone  house,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  light- 
house, they  had  seen  before  entering  the  fort; 
and  on  the  land  side  it  is  secured  by  embank- 
ments of  earth  which  will  be  more  particu- 
larly described  hereafter. 

The  site  on  which  the  fort  is  built,  is 
elevated  considerably  above  the  river  and 
lake,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect.  From 
the   light-house    the  view  of  those   waters 
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and  the  country  on  both  sides  is  only  limited 
by  the  power  of  the  human  eye. 

While  the  Captain  was  calling  the  attention 
of  Harry  to  these  general  appearances  of  the 
fortress,  they  were  met  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrison.  The  Colonel  had 
been  there  for  several  years  and  was  w^ell 
known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  for  some 
miles  around;  but  it  had  never  before  been 
the  fortune  of  the  Captain  to  see  him.  The 
hand  and  heart  of  the  soldier  are  always 
accessible  to  strangers,  and  well  the  Captain 
knew  how  to  meet  him.  No  one  w^ho  had 
heard  the  sound,  and  seen  the  flash  of  arms 
on  this  frontier,  much  less  one  who  had 
sprinkled  the  battle-field  with  his  blood,  need- 
ed to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  Colonel. 
The  Captain  explained  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  presented  to  him  his  young  friend  Harry. 
He  took  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  Har- 
ry now  felt  that  he  too  was  an  acquamtance. 

The  Colonel  led  the  way  to  the  old  stone 
house,  in  a  part  of  which  he  lived  with  his 
family,  and  was  followed  by  Harry  and  the 
Captain.  The  house  bore  the  marks  of  time, 
both  in  the  stvle  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
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appearance"  of  the  walls.  A  green  moss 
seemed  to  be  creeping  over  the  overhanging 
eaves,  and  inserting  its  roots  into  the  chinks 
between  the  rough  stones  of  which  it  w^as 
built.  There  was  an  open  portico  in  front, 
and  a  balcony  which  was  accessible  from  the 
second  story.  Upon  the  rough  lattice  work 
were  some  climbing  vines,  whose  leaves  had 
been  withered  by  the  approach  of  autumn. 
In  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  it  must  have 
been  a  shady  and  pleasant  retreat.  They 
entered  the  house. 

''Let  us  go  up  and  take  a  look  from  the 
top,"  said  the  Colonel. 

They  all  ascended  the  old  oaken  stairs, 
every  step  of  which  was  deeply  worn.  The 
footsteps  of  thousands  had  been  there  before 
them.  Many  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  building  was  erected.  They  were  at  the 
top  and  stood  upon  a  small  platform.  The 
roof  also  bore  the  marks  of  age.  The  shin- 
gles were  cemented  together  by  moss,  telling, 
like  the  gray  hairs  of  man,  of  the  age  of  the 
head  it  covered. 

"There,"  said  the  Colonel,  addressing  him- 
self to  Harry,  and  pointing  across  the  river 
■2* 
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"is  fort  Mississaga.  A  little  above  is  the  site 
of  old  Fort  George.  You  see  near  by  it  the 
town  of  Newark,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
Americans  on  the  10th  of  December  1813. 
This  town  is  now  generally  called  Niagara. 
It  was  once  called  Lennox,  and  afterwards 
Nassau,  but  Newark  was  the  name  given  to 
it  by  parliament.  Across  the  lake  in  this  di- 
rection,"' said  he,  pointing  his  finger,  ''is  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. To  the  west  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
Burlington  bay,  and  Burlington  heights.  To 
the  east  the  view  is  divided  between  the  w^a- 
ters  of  the  lake  and  the  w^oods  upon  the 
banks,  while  to  the  south  is  to  be  seen  the  cul- 
tivated fields  of  the  farmer,  who  has  disputed 
and  overcome  the  dominion  of  the  forest,  and 
the  Niagara,  flowing  like  a  stream  of  light, 
between  the  territory  of  a  monarchy  and  a 
free  republic." 

Their  eyes  had  taken  m  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  horizon,  and  they  now  descended  the 
stairs,  and  walked  out  to  view  the  grounds. 
The  Colonel  kindly  took  it  upon  himself  to 
go  about  with  them,  and  explain  to  Harry 
every   thing   that    he   did    not   understand. 
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They  went  first  to  the  northwestern  angle  of 
the  fort.  There  Harry  saw  upon  a  platform 
a  large  cannon  pointing  its  mouth  across  the 
river.  It  was  mounted  upon  a  large  pair  of 
wheels  so  that  it  could  be  moved  backward 
and  forward.  In  front  of  the  platform  on 
which  it  stood  was  an  opening  in  the  embank- 
ment, through  which  it  could  be  pointed  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  fire  it.  This  opening 
is  called  an  embrasure. 

^'If  we  wanted  to  load  it,"  said  the  Captain, 
''it  would  stand  w^here  it  now  does;  but  if  it 
w^ere  loaded,  and  we  wanted  to  fire  it,  we 
should  run  it  forward  on  the  wheels,  so  that 
it  would  point  through  the  opening;  and 
when  it  is  drawn  back  again  to  be  loaded  for 
another  fire,  the  men  who  have  charge  of  it, 
are  in  a  great  degree  protected  by  the  bank 
from  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  They  follow- 
ed along  this  bank  or  mound,  which  was  near 
the  bank  of  the  river.  There  were  several 
openings  in  it,  and  at  each  one  was  a  plat- 
form, and  a  cannon  upon  it  like  the  first  they 
had  seen.  These  guns  were  to  protect  the 
side  of  the  fort  next  to  the  river,  from  attacks 
that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  ships  of  war. 
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as  well  as  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
river.  They  are  also  used  when  an  attack 
is  to  be  made  on  fort  George,  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  you  will  learn  before  yoa  get  a  full 
history  of  the  place." 

Harry  was  pleased  with  the  explanations 
of  the  Colonel,  and  he  manifested  his  delight 
by  the  attention  with  which  he  listened. 

They  had  now  come  to  the  southern  angle 
of  the  fort.  Here  was  an  opening  left  be- 
tween the  walls  for  a  gateway  or  passage 
through  which  to  enter  it,  and  a  block-house 
to  defend  the  passage.  On  the  east  or  land- 
side  were  several  batteries  and  redoubts,  be- 
tween which,  and  extending  from  one  to  the 
other,  were  trenches  and  banks  of  earth. 
There  were  also  several  gateways,  and  at 
each  of  them,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
fort,  there  were  strong  block-houses,  and 
ranges  of  low  buildings  used  as  barracks 
for  the  soldiers.  The  Colonel  here  pointed 
out  the  passage  where  the  British  army  en- 
tered, when  the  fort  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  1759.  On  the  north  side,  facinor 
the  lake,  was  a  strong  block-house,  and  be- 
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tween  that  and  the  river,  on  the  same  side, 
was  the  old  stone  house  before  described, 
which  was  strongly  fortified.  On  the  side 
next  to  the  river,  the  building  showed  the 
marks  of  many  a  cannon-shot  that  had  been 
thrown  from  Fort  George. 

They  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  fort 
and  taken  a  general  view  of  it.  It  was  time 
to  examine  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  The 
fort  and  outwarks  occupy  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  A  garrison  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  and  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
would  be  necessary  to  defend  it  in  case  of 
an  attack. 

In  one  part  of  the  ground  were  a  number 
of  cannons  mounted  on  wheels  and  ready  for 
use,  but,  as  it  was  now  a  time  of  peace,  they 
were  placed  under  a  temporary  covering  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  In  another 
place  were  many  large  guns,  which  were 
not  mounted.  They  had  been  covered  with 
a  coat  of  black  paint,  to  prevent  them  from 
rusting,  and  each  had  a  wooden  plug  inserted 
in  the  muzzle  to  keep  out  the  dirt  or  water. 

The  Colonel  pointed  out  to  Harry  and  the 
Captain  the  secret  passages  which  led  down 
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to  the  lake  and  the  river,  to  which  they  might 
be  obliged  to  resort  for  water  in  time  of  a 
seige  or  an  attack.  He  also  explained  to 
Harry,  how  the  different  parts  of  the  fort 
were  defended,  and  showed  him  the  maga- 
zine where  the  powder  is  kept,  and  explained 
to  him  how  it  was  protected  from  being  ex- 
ploded by  the  hot  shot  thrown  by  the  enemy. 

"We  can  look  romid  quietly  now,"  said 
the  Captain;  ''but  there  have  been  stirring 
times  here.  When  every  minute  brings  with 
it  a  hot  shot  from  Fort  George,  it  is  a  time 
to  try  one's  courage.  Every  man  then  has 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  every  one  knows  that 
some  one  will  meet  death;  and  all  resolve 
that  if  it  must  come  they  will  meet  it  as 
they  meet  the  enemy,  face  to  face." 

They  had  now  finished  the  survey  of  the 
grounds,  and  they  returned  to  the  house. 
When  they  had  entered,  the  Colonel  presen- 
ted them  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  Here 
was  a  new  source  of  pleasure  opened  to  them. 
The  fields  of  danger  and  the  profession  of 
arms  are  not  without  their  charms.  Woman 
with  her  love  and  beauty  is  always  found  in 
the  path  of  the  soldier,  rugged,  and  bloody 
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too,  as  it  sometimes  is.  And  the  soldier,  he, 
like  the  faithful  knight  in  the  best  days  of 
chivalry,  is  always  her  guardian  and  protec- 
tor. 

The  Captain  was  social  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, but  Harry  was  for  the  most  part  silent. 
He  w^as  thinking  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  away  from  them, 
and  they  were  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  And  then  he  thought 
of  those  less  distant  from  him,  his  cousins, 
Alice  and  Lucy  Gray.  He  w^as  already 
thinking  of  the  pleasure  of  telhng  them  some 
of  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  Fort  Niagara. 
But  this  thought  could  not  now  rest  in  his 
mind.  They  had  only  taken  a  look  at  the 
place  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  visit. 
They  had  not  yet  begun  to  review  its  histo- 
ry. He  w^as  yet  to  learn  the  story  of  its 
building  by  the  French,  and  of  its  capture  by 
the  Engl'sh;  how  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  and  then  the  various  scenes 
presented  by  the  attack,  the  repulse;  the 
surprise  and  the  massacre.  As  yet  he  had 
heard  nothing  that  might  not  be  listened  to 
with  some  degree  of  calmness.  But  a  tale 
of  terror  and  of  blood  was  vet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  11. 


ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

While  they  were  sitting  in  the  house,  the 
Colonel  remarked  to  the  Captain,  that  there 
were  some  scraps  of  history  connected  with 
the  place  that  were  very  interesting,  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  interfering  with  his  arrange- 
ments for  entertaining  his  young  friend  Har- 
ry, he  would  relate  them. 

The  Captain  turned  to  Harry  with  an  in- 
quiring look,  and  said  that  he  thought  he 
would  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed  by 
hearing  them.  Harry  readily  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  Captain,  and  the  Colonel 
proceeded : 

''A  thought  struck  me  a  short  time  ago," 
said  he,  "that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  this  point  was  first  taken  possession  of 
by  white  men.  There  was  a  time  I  knew 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Indians.  Then  the  river 
and  the  lake,  were  navigated  only  by  the 
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bark  canoe,  and  the  forests  had  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  axe.  I  undertook,  as  far  as 
I  was  able,  to  find  out  from  history  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  and  improvement  here." 

"Much  of  that  history,"  said  the  Captain, 
*'I  should  think  would  be  found  only  in  the 
traditions  of  the  natives." 

"There  is  some  written  history,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "But  I  have  found  nothing  earlier 
than  the  year  1678.  On  the  18th  day  of 
November  in  that  year  the  Cavalier  De  La 
Salle,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  France,  had  undertaken  to  explore  the 
country  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  left  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston, 
with  a  vessel  of  forty  tons  for  this  place. 
Whether  the  lake  had  before  that  time  been 
explored  as  far  as  this,  I  have  not  discovered. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  vessel  of  La 
Salle  was  the  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on 
the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  Lake  Fronte- 
nac as  it  was  called  by  him.  The  voyage 
occupied  about  a  month,  the  winds  being 
contrary,  and  from  the  swiftness  of  the  cur- 
rent, as  it  was  said  by  the  historian  of  that 
voyage,  they  were  obliged  to  anchor  their 
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ship  at  a  distance  of  nine  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  however  appears 
that  De  La  Salle  sailed  into  the  Niagara 
with  a  'wooden  canoe'  of  ten  tons,  and  ex- 
plored the  river  as  far  as  the  great  cataract, 
which  he  described  as  being  six  hundred  feet 
high.  'Niagara/  says  he,  'is  a  village  of  the 
Iroquois  situated  upon  the  lake  of  Conti,  near , 
the  wonderful  fall  I  have  taken  notice  of.' 
Though  this  little  party  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Iroquois,  yet  they  described  them  as 
being  a  stoical  and  courageous  race,  capable 
of  enduring  without  signs  of  emotion  the 
acutest  torments  the  ingenuity  and  cruelty 
of  their  enemies  could  invent;  as  never  ask- 
ing quarter  in  war,  and  seldom  giving  it  to 
others, 'and  as  drinking  the  blood  of  their 
butchered  enemies. 

''The  party  of  La  Salle  laid  by  one  night 
at  their  village,  but  the  next  day  they  went 
three  leagues  higher  up,  near  where  Lewis- 
ton  now  stands,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  fort.  They  began  to  lay  the  foundation, 
but  the  Iroquois  becoming  jealous  of  their 
work,  they  gave  it  up,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  driving  strong  paKsades  to  pro- 
tect their  magazine. 
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''De  La  Salle  intended  to  commence  build- 
ing a  ship  above  the  great  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  Lake  Erie,  or  Lake  Herle, 
as  it  was  then  called.  But  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  till  the  next  year,  and  he  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

''In  1684  a  slight  fortiiication  was  made 
here,  and  in  1687  for  the  more  effectual  de- 
fence of  New  France,  as  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America  were  then  called,  it  was 
improved  by  the  addition  of  four  bastions. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  French  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  post  after  that  time. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  of 
retreat  against  the  incursions  of  the  savages 
by  such  trading  parties  as  came  to  the  place 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficldng  with  the  na- 
tives. 

"In  1721,  a  party  came  to  take  measures 
for  a  permanent  settlement,  on  the  spot  where 
De  La  Salle  had  driven  his  rude  palisades 
forty  three  years  before;  and  in  1726  the  flag 
of  France  was  floating  from  Fort  Niagara. 
The  French  thought  that  by  keeping  up  a  for- 
tification there  they  would  be  able  to  give  the 
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law  to  the  Iroquois,  who  had  generally  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  English  in  the 
wars  which  had  been  carried  on  between 
them  and  the  French  on  this  continent. 

''The  fortress  of  Niagara  gave  a  control 
over  the  commerce  of  the  wild  regions  of 
the  west.  The  great  lakes  were  even  then 
the  pathway  for  the  immense  fur-trade  that 
was  carried  on  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  natives.  The  furs  that  came  directly 
from  the  forests  w^ere  collected  here,  and 
those  also  that  came,  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes  from  the  more  distant  west,  passed 
over  the  portage  round  the  falla  of  Niagara. 
The  boundless  region  in  w^hich  they  were 
gathered,  knew  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of 
the  French.  They  had  explored  every  lake 
and  river,  both  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  christian  faith. 
Their  missions  in  that  early  day  extended 
even  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

"So  far  as  is  known  Fort  Niagara  conti- 
nued in  possession  of  the  French  till  the 
year  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  En- 
glish. They  had  landed  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort  under  General  Prideaux,  and 
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after  a  short  action,  during  which  he  was 
killed,  the  French  surrendered  with  the  loss 
of  six  hundred  prisoners  and  a  small  num- 
ber killed.  From  that  time  began  the  Bri- 
tish rule  in  North  America,  which  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  American  revolution. 

'•In  September  1776  a  grand  Indian  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Niagara  by  Colonel  Butler 
and  other  loyalists,  with  the  six  nations  and 
several  other  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Colonel  Caldwell,  who  was  then  in 
command  at  the  fort.  They  adopted  an  ad- 
dress which  was  signed  by  all  the  chiefs 
present,  declaring  their  intention  'to  embark 
ill  the  war,  and  abide  the  result  of  the  con- 
test of  the  king  with  his  people.'  A  strong 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Oneidas  and  Tusca- 
roras,  hut  one  sachem  from  each  of  these 
tribes  being  present,  'to  quit  the  Bostoni- 
ans,'  as  the  Americans  were  called,  'and  be 
strong  and  fulfill  their  engagements  to  the 
king.' 

"Through  the  long  period  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  most  of  the 
Indian  nations  had  been  on  the  side  of  the 
English.     They  were  novv-  true  to  their  old 
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friends  and  allies.  At  the  great  council  held 
here,  the  representatives  of  fifteen  Indian 
nations  had  agreed  to  support  them;  and  du- 
ring the  winter  of  1780,  there  were  four 
hundred  loyalists  under  Colonel  Butler,  six 
hundred  British  regulars  under  a  Captain, 
and  twelve  hundred  Indians  under  Brant, 
and  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  quartered  here; 
the  Indian  Captain  and  the  British  Colonel 
dividing  betw^een  them  the  honor  of  com- 
manding an  army  of  savages." 

The  Captain  had  before  known  the  history 
of  this  fortress,  only  from  the  time  it  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans,  and 
he,  as  w^ell  as  Harry,  was  instructed  by  this 
relation  of  the  Colonel. 

''There  were  some  strange  characters 
here,"  said  the  Colonel,  "during  the  year 
1780;  and  if  you  are  not  already  tired  of  my 
long  stories,  I  will  give  you  some  account  of 
them." 

The  Captain  w^as  always  ready  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  an  old  soldier,  and  Harry 
was  more  anxious  to  hear  him  than  ever. 

"I  wdll  in  the  first  place,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"give  you  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
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the  fort  as  it  was  described  by  an  old  soldier, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  kept  there  as  a  pris- 
oner, and  of  whom  I  shall  tell  you  more  here- 
after. 'It  was  at  that  time,'  said  he.  'a  struc- 
ture of  considerable  magnitude  and  of  great 
strength,  enclosing  an  area  of  from  six  to 
eight  acres  of  ground.  Within  the  enclosure 
was  a  handsome  dwelling  house  which  was 
occupied  by  Colonel  Guy  Johnson.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  short  pussy  man,  about  forty- 
years  of  age,  of  stern  countenance  and  haugh- 
ty demeanor,  dressed  in  British  uniform,  with 
powdered  hair  and  a  cocked  hat;  and  his 
voice  bore  evidence  of  his  Irish  extraction.' 

*'A  more  remarkable  character,"  continued 
the  Colonel,  ''was  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  the 
head  chief  of  the  Mohawks.  He  was  a  tall 
and  rather  spare  man,  fierce  looking  but  well 
spoken,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
wore  moccasins  elegantly  trimmed  with  beads, 
leggins  of  superfine  blue,  a  short  green  coat 
with  silver  epaulets,  and  a  small  laced  round 
hat.  He  had  a  silver  mounted  cutlass,  and 
a  blanket  of  blue  cloth  with  a  red  border, 
which  he  sometimes  dropped  in  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat,  that  his  epaulets  might  not  be 
concealed  from  the  view." 
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'•This  man,"  said  the  Captain,  ''addressing 
himself  to  Harry,  ''was  the  father  of  the 
young  Mohawk  chief  you  saw  at  the  village 
of  the  Tuscaroras." 

"Was  he  as  brave  a  man  as  the  young 
chief?"  asked  Harry. 

"He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,"  an- 
swered the  Captain,  "and  the  greatest  war- 
rior among  the  Six  Nations.  By  some  he  has 
generally  been  believed  to  b/g  cruel,  but  that 
charge  has  been  questioned  by  his  more  par- 
tial friends." 

"There  was  one  of  those  men  there,"  ^aid 
the  Captain,  "of  whom  I  do  not  like  to  speak, 
and  I  would  not,  but  that  he  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  time." 

Harry  and  the  Captain  sat  in  silence,  ho- 
ping that  the  narrative  of  the  Colonel  would 
be  continued. 

"John  Butler,"  said  the  Colonel,  "was  a 
loyalist;  and  he  had  zealously  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  English.  He  was  not  only 
active  in  their  cause,  but  he  w^as  cruel  to- 
W'ards  his  own  countrymen,  the  Americans. 
He  had  led  on  the  merciless  Indians,  at  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming  on  the  third  of  July 
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1778.  There  was  an  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  men,  women  and  children,  and  their 
cries  for  mercy  were  answered  by  a  death- 
blow from  the  hatchet.  Many  are  now  liv- 
ing to  mourn  the  massacre  of  Wyoming: 

'Five  hundred  of  her  brave  that  valley  green 

*Trod  on  the  morn  in  soldier-spirit  gay; 

'But  twenty  lived  to  tell  the  noon-day  scene!'  " 

The  Captain  needed  but  to  have  his  old  rec- 
ollections of  history  revived,  to  create  in  his 
bosom  the  deep  abhorrence  that  all  so  justly 
deserve,  who  took  part  in  the  cruelties  of 
that  day;  but  Harry  heard  the  story  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  with  all  its  horrible  de- 
tails, and  his  young  blood  was  stirred  with  a 
freezing  terror. 

"John  Butler,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "had 
a  son,  also  a  loyalist,  who  bore  the  rank  of 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  army.  He  had 
been  arrested  at  the  German  Flats  as  a  spy 
from  that  portion  of  the  British  army,  under 
Colonel  St.  Leger.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  was  reprieved  and  closely 
imprisoned  in  Albany.  He  however  found 
means  to  escape,  and  soon  after  joined  his 
father  at  Fort  Niagara. 
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"Young  Butler  having  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  Captain,  he  determined  to  re- 
venge his  imprisonment  by  a  hostile  incur- 
sion into  the  territory  of  his  coutrymen.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  ran- 
gers, accompanied  by  Brant  with  a  small 
body  of  Indians.  The  point  selected  for  his 
first  attack  was  Cherry  Valley,  second  only 
in  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna;  and  the  bloody  scene  he 
enacted  there  on  the  11th  day  of  November 
1778,  was  hardly  excellied  in  cruelty  by  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming.  Whole  families  were 
murdered  when  resistance  was  out  of  their 
power,  and  some  taken  prisoners  and  carried 
away  into  captivity. 

"Among  the  prisoners  taken  w^as  a  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  her  four  children.  Her  moth- 
er was  also  a  prisoner,  but  being  unable 
to  travel  on  account  of  her  age,  she  fell  by 
the  side  of  her  daughter  by  a  blow  from  the 
tomahawk.  Mrs.  Campbell  marched  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  urged  on  by  an  uplifted 
hatchet,  to  the  Seneca  Castle.  Her  children 
were  then  taken  from  her,  and  she  was  kept 
there    til]    the   next   June,    when    she   was 
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brought  to  Niagara.  While  here  she  recov- 
ered three  of  her  children  from  the  Indians." 
''To  continue  the  narrative  of  the  old 
Captain,"  said  the  Colonel,  "there  was  anoth- 
er person  here  during  that  period  of  some 
celebrity  in  her  time.  It  was  Catharine 
Montour,  a  half  blood,  and  generally  believ- 
ed to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  one  of  the  Governors  of  New  France. 
When  but  ten  years  old,  during  the  wars 
between  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  French  and 
Hurons,  she  was  carried  av/ay  as  a  captive 
into  the  Seneca  country,  and  adopted  by  her 
captors ;  and  when  she  .  had  grown  up  she 
w^as  married  to  a  distinguished  chief.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  address, 
and  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by  the 
British  officers.  She  with  two  of  her  sons 
was  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  and  she  was 
said  to  have  ranged  the  field  like  an  enraged 
tigress,  stimulating  the  warriors  to  that  ter- 
rible massacre.  One  of  her  sons  was  also  in 
the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been  captured  by  him, 
and  as,  from  his  age,  he  was  an  inconvenient 
prisoner,  Kate  Montour  was  in  a  rage  with 
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her  son  for  not  having  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Such  was  the  companionship  of  the  prisoners 
at  Fort  Niagara!" 

Harry  and  the  Captain  were  patient  in 
hstening  to  all  the  stories  of  the  Colonel. 

''There  is  no  end,"  said  he,  'Ho  the  tales 
I  could  tell  of  events  connected  in  some  de- 
gree with  this  fortress." 

Harry  begged  to  be  favored  with  another, 
and  the  Colonel  proceeded: 

"The  next  year,  1779,"  continued  he, 
''Brant  and  Butler,  whether  it  was  the  fath- 
er or  son  is  uncertain,  were  upon  the  war- 
path, and  on  the  13th  of  September,  a  Httle 
party  under  Lieutenant  Boyd,  belonging  to 
General  Sullivan's  army,  were  surrounded 
by  several  hundred  Indians,  at  Little-Beard's 
Town,  now  called  Leicester,  and  all  but 
Boyd  and  one  other,  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Butler,  denying  to  him  the  mercy  he  had  ex- 
pected from  Brant,  delivered  him  to  the  In- 
dians, who  put  him  to  death  by  the  most 
horrible  torture.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
Brant,  that  having  promised  protection  to 
these  men,  he  would  have  kept  his  word; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  left  them  in 
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the  care  of  Butler  and  absented  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  charge  of  perfi- 
dy. His  mutilated  body  with  that  of  Parker 
his  companion  was  buried  the  next  day 
by  General  Sullivan,  on  the  road  running 
from  Moscow  to  Geneseo;  but  their  remains 
now  rest  at  the  beautiful  burying  ground  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Rochester,  where  a  hand- 
some monument  has  been  erected  to  their 
memory. 

-'On  another  occasion  Brant  had  made  an 
incursion  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
and  had  taken  several  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  a  Captain  Harper.  Brant  had  at  first 
threatened  him  with  death,  but  had  spared 
him  and  his  companions  on  condition  of  their 
marching  to  Niagara  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  customary  for  all  prisoners  brought 
here  to  run  the  gantlet;  but  Captain  Har. 
per  and  his  party  were  saved  from  this 
ordeal  on  account  of  a  niece  of  his.  Miss 
Jane  Moore,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Cherry  Valley,  having  married  a  -British  offi- 
cer who  was  at  that  time  stationed  at  this 
place.  It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  for 
the  Captain  to  meet  a  relative  who  had 
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been  the  means  of  his  being  saved  from 
the  gantlet.  But  such  are  the  chances  of 
war. 

"A  month  after  this  there  came  to  the  fort 
as  prisoners  a  Captain  Snyder  and  his  son, 
who  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians 
and  tories.  While  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Genesee,  their  principal  Indian 
conductor  showed  them  the  place  where 
Boyd  and  Parker  were  buried.  These  men 
were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet." 

Harry  here  asked  the  Colonel  to  explain 
to  him  how  the  Indians  conducted  this  cere- 
mony. He  had  seen  it  played  by  school- 
boys, but  he  thought  this  must  be  a  different 
affair. 

"On  entering  the  Camp,*'  said  the  Captain, 
''the  prisoners  are  shown  a  painted  post,  and 
they  are  directed  to  run  to  it,  and  catch  hold 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Captain  Snyder 
and  his  son  were  stationed,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  post,  and 
their  path  to  it  lay  between  two  parallel  lines 
of  men,  women  and  children,  armed  with 
hatchets,  knives  and  sticks.  Each  one  was 
at  liberty  to  strike  them  as  hard  and  as  often 
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as  they  could,  before  they  reached  the  post. 
Sometimes  they  were  severely  cut.  The 
prisoners  saw  the  long  line  of  savages  on 
each  side  with  their  uplifted  weapons,  but 
knowing  that  much  depended  upon  their 
courage  in  the  race,,  they  ran  with  all  their 
might  and  reached  the  post  with  very  little 
injury;  but  producing  much  merriment  to 
the  Indians.  Had  they  faltered  and  showed 
signs  of  fear,  they  would  have  suffered  more 
severely. 

''One  prisoner  trembled  with  fear,  and 
begged  to  be  excused  from  the  trial.  But 
the  chief  threatened  him  with  his  upraised 
hatchet,  telling  him  to  run  for  his  life,  and 
before  he  reached  the  post,  he  received  many 
a  severe  blow,  and  was  afterwards  jeered  by 
the  Indians  for  his  cowardice. 

"When  the  prisoners  had  entered  the  fort, 
Brant  said  to  the  younger  Snyder;  'You  are 
young  and  you  I  pity;  but  for  that  old  vil- 
lain there,'  pointing  to  the  father,  'I  have  no 

pity.' 

"And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  I  will  give 
you  the  last  act  in  the  life  of  Walter  N.  But- 
ler.    In  1781   he  led  an  expedition  against 
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Johnstown.  He  was  met  by  the  Americans 
at  a  place  called  Jersey's  fields,  on  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Herkimer.  A  brisk  engagement  followed, 
the  parties  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
creek,  during  which  Butler  fell  by  a  shot 
from  an  Oneida  warrior,  who  rushed  across 
the  creek,  and  while  Butler  was  begging  for 
mercy,  the  Oneida  with  uplifted  axe,  told 
him  to  remember  Cherry  Valley,  and  buried 
it  in  his  brains.  This  was  the  end  of  a  tory 
who  was  one  of  the  severest  scourges  of  his 
country. 

''Before  I  leave  off,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I 
must  tell  you  one  more  strange  scene 
that  was  enacted  at  this  fortress.  In  the 
month  of  May  1793,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Bev- 
erly Randolph  and  Timothy  Pickering,  Amer- 
ican commissioners,  came  to  Fort  Niagara 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  with  the 
Indians.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  long  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war;  but  the  fortress,  though  agreed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  surrendered,  was  re- 
tained by  the  Enghsh.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  delegates  from  the 
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distant  Indians  tribes,  it  happened  that  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  the  birth-day  of  the  king 
was  celebrated  here.  Governor  Simcoe  gave 
an  entertainment,  ending  with  a  ball  in  the 
evening.  Thus  with  feasting,  and  music  and 
dancing,  was  the  gala  day  of  royalty  celebra- 
ted on  American  soil,  in  a  fortress  at  that 
time  rightfully  belonging  to  us,  but  in  the 
possession  of  an  armed  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  American  commissioners  relunc- 
tantly  found  themselves  among  the  guests. 

"On  the  7th  of  July  the  grand  Indian 
council  was  opened,  in  the  presence  of  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe,  and  a  large  number  of  civil 
and  military  officers.  Captain  Brant  was 
also  there  and  a  deputation  of  about  fifty 
Indians  from  the  northwestern  tribes,  and  a 
delagation  from  the  seven  Indian  nations  of 
Canada,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  subject  of  the  treaty  was  the 
threatened  disturbances  among  the  western 
tribes,  an(|.  after  a  few  days  of  consultation 
they  adjourned  to  hold  another  great  council 
at  the  rapids  of  the  miami. 

"This  is  the  last  event  that  I  know  of, 
of  any  importance,  connected  with  this  fort- 

4* 
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ress,  till  in  1796,  it  was  delivered  up  by  the 
English  to  the  Americans,  who  had  the  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  it  from  that  time  to 
the  war  of  1812,  when  it  again  became  the 
scene  of  conflict." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   IROQUOIS. 

Harry  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
ancient  history  of  the  fortress,  as  it  was 
related  by  the  Colonel. 

"I  would  like,"  said  he,  '"to  know  more 
about  the  early  history  of  the  Indians." 

'Tour  friend  the  Captain,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, ''can  give  you  a  better  account  of  them 
than  I  can." 

"There  were  so  many  nations  or  tribes  of 
Indians,"  said  the  Captain,  "inhabiting  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country,  previous  to  its  dis- 
covery and  occupation  by  the  French  and 
Enghsh,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  some  portions  of  Upper  Canada  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  were 
in  possession  of  the  Iroquois.  This  name 
was  given  to  them  by  the  French.  By  the 
English  they  wej-e  called  the  Five  Nations, 
and,   after  the   Tuscaroras  had  united  with 
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them,  the  Six  Nations,  and  sometimes  they 
were  called  simply  the  'Confederates.'  From 
their  superiority  over  all  other  nations  found 
on  this  continent,  they  have  been  called  the 
Romans  of  America." 

Harry  asked  what  were  the  names  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

"They  were,"  said  the  Captain,  "the  Sen- 
ecas.  the  Cayugas,  the  Onandagas,  the  Onei- 
das,  the  Mohawks  and  the  Tuscaroras. 

"The  principal  village  of  the  Senecas  was 
near  the  Genesee  river,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Irondequoit  bay.  The  Oneidas  had 
their  principal  seat  south  of  the  Oneida  Lake. 
The  Cayugas  and  Onondagas  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lakes  that  bear  their 
names.  The  ]\Iohawks  had  four  towns  and 
one  small  village  on  or  near  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  Tuscaroras, 
who,  in  attempting  to  exterminate  the  whites, 
had  been  driven  from  their  home  m  the  south, 
Uved  on  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  Onei- 
das, between  the  Oneidas  and  the  Onondagas. 

"The  Mohawks  were  always  held  in 
the  greatest  veneration  by  their  associates. 
From  the  nearness  of  their  settlements   to 
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the  whites,  and  their  warhke  renown,  their 
name  was  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
confederacy.  In  the  history  of  those  times 
the  Six  Nations  were  frequently  called  the 
Mohawks.  At  the  treaty  of  1768  at  Fort 
Stanwix.  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  they  were 
called  by  the  other  nations,  Hhe  true  old 
heads  of  the  confederacy.' '' 

''I  have  heard  much,'"  said  Harry,  ''about 
this  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  I 
should  like  to  learn  what  their  government 
vv'as,  and  how  they  were  united  together." 

•'I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  am  able,"  said 
the  Captain.  ''Each  nation  was,  for  some 
purpose  of  its  own,  I  do  not  know  what,  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  called  the  Turtle,  the 
Bear  and  the  Wolf  tribes.  It  appears  that 
these  tribes  had  different  degrees  of  rank. 
In  giving  the  history  of  any  celebrated  chief 
it  is  usual  to  mention  the  tribe  as  well  as  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  Brant  the 
great  warrior  belonged  I  believe  to  the  Tur- 
tle tribe  of  the  Mohawks,  which  was  the 
first  in  rank  in  that  nation.  Red- Jacket  the 
great  orator  belonged  to  the  Wolf  tribe  of 
the  Senecas.     Each  nation  governed  its  own 
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affairs  without  any  interference  from  the 
others;  but  they  had  every  year  a  great 
Council  at  Onandaga,  which  was  a  central 
position,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  each  na- 
tion." 

*'What  was  the  object  of  this  council," 
asked  Harry,  ''if  each  nation  could  govern 
its  own  affairsl'' 

"It  was  for  the  purpose,"  answered  the 
Captain,  ''of  settling  the  great  questions  of 
peace  and  war  with  other  nations;  to  settle 
any  difficulties  there  might  be  between  the 
difterent  nations  of  the  confederacy,  and  to 
regulate  their  intercourse  with  the  French 
and  EntTJish.  Their  strand  Council  was  very 
much  like  the  old  Congress  of  the  United 
States  before  the  formation  of  the  present 
constitution. 

"The  government  of  the  Iroquois  had  ma- 
ny of  the  features  of  a  free  republic.  They 
admitted  of  no  hereditary  distinctions.  The 
office  of  sachem  was  the  reward  of  great 
personal  merit,  either  of  wisdom  or  elo- 
quence, or  of  valor  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  conferred  by  the  general  consent  of 
^he  nation,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by 
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the  cultivation  of  those  quahties  on  account 
of  which  it  had  been  bestowed.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  public  opinion.  They 
had  no  executive  officers  to  carry  into  effect 
the  determinations  of  their  councils.  The 
respect  which  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  made 
them  as  binding  upon  the  people,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  power  to  enforce  them. 

The  Iroquois  were  a  very  warlike  people, 
and  their  position  w^as  favorable  for  conquest. 
They  occupied  a  great  body  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  North  America.  Their  lands 
were  the  most  elevated  grounds  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  which  w^ere  the  sources  of 
many  large  rivers,  the  Ohio,  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Hudson  and  the  St, 
Lawrence,  and  many  others  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi,  the  g^ilf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  They  had  great  facilities  for 
going  on  their  warlike  expeditions  by  follow- 
ing, in  their  bark  canoes,  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  by  traversing  the  great  lakes. 

''Their  hunting  grounds  were  very  exten- 
sive, including  a  large  tract  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  and 
extending  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron,   and   from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michi- 
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gan.  Their  military  expeditions  extended 
sometimes  to  the  southern  and  eastern  ex- 
tremities of  the  United  States,  and  even  as 
far  north  as  Hudson's  bay,  and  West  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Though  they  possessed 
great  courage  in  war  and  exhibited  at  times 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  military  skill, 
they  delighted  in  stratagem.  They  were 
accustomed  to  lie  in  ambush  and  wait  the 
approach  of  their  unsuspecting  foe;  or  to 
fall  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  sleep  and  cut 
him  to  pieces. 

"The  Iroquios  aimed  to  control  the  whole 
country,  and  they  fell  but  little  short  of  their 
ambitious  designs.  It  is  probable  that  they 
had  conquered  many  nations  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Since  that  time  they 
had  exterminated  the  Eries,  a  nation  living 
on  the  south  of  Lake  Erie.  They  had  con- 
quered the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas  and 
driven  them  off  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Wherever  the  conquered  na- 
tions went,  they  proclaimed  the  terror  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  is  related  by  Charlevoix  that 
ten  or  twelve  were  pursued  by  a  party  of 
Iroquois,  and  that  in  trying  to  pass  over  to 
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Goat  Island  in  their  canoes,  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  swept  down  by  the  current 
and  carried  over  the  cataract,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  dreaded  enemies. 

''They  exercised  great  authority  over 
other  nations  with  whom  they  were  at 
peace.  At  a  treaty  held  at  Lancaster  in 
1742  with  the  Iroquois,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  complained  that  the  Delawares 
refused  to  remove  from  some  land  they  had 
sold.  An  Iroquois  chief  after  commanding 
'hem  to  remove  from  it,  said:  'After  our 
just  reproof  and  absolute  order  to  depart 
from  the  land,  you  are  now  to  take  notice  of 
what  we  have  further  to  say  to  you.  This 
string  of  wampum  serves  to  forbid  you,  your 
children  and  grand  children  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, from  ever  meddling  in  land  affairs: 
neither  you,  nor  any  who  shall  descend  from 
you,  are  ever  hereafter  to  sell  any  land. 
For  this  purpose  you  are  to  preserve  this 
string,  in  memory  of  what  your  uncles  have 
this  day  given  you  in  charge.  We  have 
some  other  business  to  transact  with  our 
brethren,  and  therefore  depart  the  Council, 
and  consider  what  has  been  said  to  you.' 
5 
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"Even  the  Shawanese,  the  nation  ruled 
by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  and  with 
whom  General  Harrison  I'ought  his  celebra- 
ted battle  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811,  as  late  as 
the  year  1769,  were  not  permitted  to  appear 
ornamented  with  paint  at  any  general  coun- 
cil where  the  confederates  attended;  these 
conditions  having  been  exacted  by  the  Six 
IVations  as  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

''As  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  En- 
glish, several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
French  to  conquer  them.  In  1683  Delebarre 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  marched 
with  an  army  against  them.  He  landed  at 
Oswego,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  con- 
tend with  them,  he  opened  a  negociation  and 
demanded  a  conference.  Delabarre  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  charged  the  Iroquois 
with  robbing  and  abusing  the  French  traders, 
and  with  conducting  the  English  to  the  lakes, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  trade  of  the 
French.  To  this,  Garangula,  a  chief  of  the 
Onondagas,  answered,  that  the  Six  Nations 
had  conducted  the  English  to  the  lakes  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  French 
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had  brought  them  to  the  castles  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  carry  on  a  trade  which  tlie  English 
claimed  to  be  theirs.  The  chief  justified  the 
acts  of  his  people.  'We  are  born  free,'  said 
he.  'We  neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor 
Corlaer,'  the  French  nor  the  English.  'We 
may  go  where  we  please,  and  carry  with  us 
w^hom  we  please.  If  your  allies  be  your 
slaves,  use  them  as  such.  Command  them 
to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.'  The 
Frenchman,  vanquished  in  council  by  the 
Onondaga,  retired  and  gave  up  the  expedi- 
tion. 

''The  next  attempt  to  conquer  them  was 
made  by  Denonville  in  1687.  He  landed  at 
Irondequoit  bay  wath  an  army  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  when  near  the  village  of  the 
Senecas,  he  was  attacked  by  five  hundred 
Indians,  and  though  he  defeated  them,  he 
was  compelled,  in  less  than  a  year,  to  make 
peace,  and  to  restore  the  captive  chiefs  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  gallies  in  France. 

Harry  asked  the  Captain  what  he  meant 
by  the  gallies. 

"They  were,"  said  the  Captain,  ''a  kind  of 
low  flat   boats  with  one  deck  navigated  with 
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sails  and  oars,  whicli  were  common  in  tliose 
days.  The  oars  were  usually  managed  by 
slaves  who  were  chained  to  them,  to  prevent 
their  escape.  The  French  punished  the 
criminals  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as 
their  prisoners  of  war,  by  confining  them  in 
the  gallics." 

'•The  third  and  last  expedition,"  said  the 
Captain,  '-against  them  was  undertaken  by 
Count  Frontenac  in  1697.  He  landed  at 
Oswego  with  a  large  army  and  marched  to 
the  Onondaga  Lake,  but  found  their  principal 
village  burnt  and  abandoned.  He  destroyed 
the  Oneida  Castle  and  took  a  few  prisoners, 
one  of  whom,  an  Onondago  chief,  was  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  After  enduring  with 
firmness  the  most  painful  torture,  and  being 
several  times  stabbed,  he  said  to  his  tormen- 
tor, 'Thou  oughtest  not  to  abridge  my  Hfe, 
that  thou  mightest  have  time  to  learn  to  die 
like  a  man.  For  my  own  part,  I  die  con- 
tented, because  I  know  no  meanness  with 
which  to  reproach  myself.'  After  this  tra- 
gical event  the  Count  retired  with  his  army. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  whole  confederacy  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  part  of  the  Senecas  took  up  arms 
against  the  Americans.  In  answer  to  an  ad- 
dress made  to  them  by  General  Burgoyne, 
an  old  Iroquois  chief  said:  'We  have  been 
tried  and  tempted  by  the  Bostonians,  but  we 
have  loved  our  father,  and  our  hatchets 
have  been  sharpened  on  our  affections.  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions, 
our  whole  villages  able  to  go  to  war,  are 
come  forth;  the  old  and  infirm,  our  infants 
and  our  wives  alone  remain  at  home.' 

"During  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  subdue  them,  and  in  1779 
General  Sullivan  marched  into  their  territory 
with  an  army  of  near  five  thousand  men. 
He  burnt  their  towns,  and  destroyed  their 
fields  and  orchards;  and  they  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  compelled  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara.  Their 
hostility  to  us  determined  with  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain. 

"If  the  Iroquois  were  cruel  towards  their 
enemies,  they  sometimes  suffered  with  equal 
severity  at  their  hands.  Their  courage  was 
adequate  to  any  warlike  undertaking,  how- 
ever dangerous  it  might  be;  and  their  power 
5* 
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of  endurance  enabled  them  to  bear  the  most 
horrible  tortures  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  They  could  go  to  the  stake  and  die 
by  a  slow  consuming  fire,  or  meet  death 
face  to  face  by  a  blow  from  the  war  club, 
w^ithout  the  motion  of  a  muscle. 

''But  it  w^as  not  alone  their  courage  and 
skill  in  war  by  which  the  Iroquois  were  dis- 
tinguished. Many  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  eloquence.  Their  speeches  were  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  imagery, 
and  their  arguments  were  enforced  by  the 
most  appropriate  comparisons  and  illustra- 
tions. The  form  of  their  government  was 
such  as  to  give  to  oratory  a  very  command- 
ing influence.  Their  figures  were  drawn 
from  the  study  of  human  nature  and  their 
observations  upon  the  external  world.  But 
few  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  those  of  an 
inferior  order,  are  to  be  found  among  any  of 
the  Indian  nations  except  the  confederacy. 
The  Historian,  Charlevoix,  in  speaking  of 
one  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Senecas,  says,  *he  spoke  with  all  the 
energetic  spirit  of  a  Frenchman,  and  with 
the  most  sublime  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois.' 
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* 'Fierce  and  warlike  as  were  the  Iroquois, 
they  cherished  a  deep  regard  for  personal 
liberty.  Slavery  was  never  tolerated  among 
them.  The  prisoners  they  took  in  war,  if 
not  put  to  death,  were  either  made  free  or 
adopted  by  them  into  their  own  nation. 

^'But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  destiny  of 
these  nations  to  waste  away  before  the  march 
of  civilization.  In  1677,  a  century  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  they  were  estimated 
at  over  seven  thousand,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  fighting  men.  During  that  war 
the  whole  number  of  their  warriors  was 
about  eighteen  hundred;  and  after  its  close, 
in  1783,  their  fighting  men  were  reduced  to 
about  twelve  hundred,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  four  thousand. 

'Olany  causes  may  be  assigned  why  the 
Six  Nations  have  so  rapidly  diminished  in 
numbers.  In  time  of  war  the  number  of 
births  does  not  equal  the  number  of  those 
that  are  cut  down  in  battle.  They  cannot 
endure  the  approach  of  civilization.  Intem- 
perance has  been  added  to  the  Hst  of  their 
misfortunes.  Their  glory  has  passed  away. 
When  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  the  glow  of 
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their  eloquence  had  gone  out  among  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  Confederacy,  they  still 
lingered  with  the  Senecas.  But  even  there 
the  stars  have  now  set,  and  they  are  groping 
in  the  darkness  that  dims  the  eye  before  the 
moment  of  dissolution.  They  have  fallen 
into  a  slumber  that  will  end  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  The  eloquence  of  their  Demosthenes 
no  longer  keep  them  awake." 

The  Colonel  had  listened  to  the  description 
the  Captain  gave  of  the  Iroquois,  but  an  af- 
fair of  business  now  demanded  his  attention 
at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  Captain  to  describe  to  his 
young  friend  Harry,  the  remaining  incidents 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    INDIAN    MAIDEN. 

Ill  the  military  expedition  made  into  the 
Indian  country  by  Count  Frontenac  in  1697, 
among  the  captives  he  carried  away  from 
the  Oneida  Castle,  was  a  beautiful  young  In- 
dian girl.  It  was  believed  from  the  superi- 
ority of  her  dress  and  the  abundance  of  her 
ornaments  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  She  had  been  taken  to  Os- 
w^ego,  and  from  thence  with  the  other  cap- 
tives to  Fort  Niagara,  as  being  a  place  of 
greater  security.  It  was  sometimes  impor- 
tant to  the  French  to  have  as  prisoners  per- 
sons for  w^hom  a  heavy  ransom  would  be 
paid.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Indi- 
ans would  have  some  of  the  French  in  cap- 
tivity. Then  prisoners  might  be  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange.  With  some  of 
these  motives  they  had  carried  away  the 
Oneida  girl. 
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She  was  just  at  that  period  of  life  between 
girlhood  and  womanhood.  She  had  the 
dark  piercing  eye  of  her  nation,  but  its  look 
was  softened  and  subdued  by  her  captivity. 
During  her  march  to  Oswego  and  her  pas- 
sage over  the  lakes  to  Niagara,  she  main- 
tained a  sullen  silence.  This  indeed  was 
partly  owing  to  necessity,  for  the  French 
.and  Indians  had  hardly  learned  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  She  might  have  talk- 
ed with  the  other  captives  belonging  to  her 
nation.  But  the  Indians  rarely  converse 
with  each  other  even  in  their  own  language, 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  though  they 
would  not  be  understood  by  them.  This 
habitual  reserve  belongs  in  general  to  their 
character,  and  the  captive  girl  was  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

''When  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara," said  the  Captain,  "it  happened  that 
there  was  a  young  Frenchman  there  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  from  Fort 
Frontenac,  on  an  errand  connected  with  a 
proposed  military  expedition.  He  had  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  between  the 
French  and   several   of  the  Indian  nations. 
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In  this  way  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  Iroquois.  Possessing 
the  ardent  temperament  of  the  French,  he 
had  almost  the  cunning  and  subtlety  of  the 
Mohawk.  He  could  speak  with  equal  force 
though  not  with  equal  correctness  in  the 
language  of  the  French  and  the  dialect  of  the 

Indians. 

"The  Frenchman  saw  and  admired  the 
beautiful  Oneida  girl.  He  addressed  her  in 
the  language  of  her  people.  She  was  pleas- 
ed with  hearing  from  a  stranger  and  a  white 
man  too,  the  language  of  her  fathers.  The 
life  of  the  Frenchman  is  frequently  one  of  ex- 
citement and  passion.  Whether  engaged  in 
matters  of  love  or  w^ar,  he  acts  from  impulse. 
He  loved  the  Oneida  girl,  and  she  seemed  to 
take  more  notice  of  him  than  of  any  other 
of  her  captors.  He  staid  several  weeks  at 
the  Fort  and  every  day  he  saw  the  beautiful 
captive,  and  her  conversation  with  him  made 
a  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  place. 

"But  the  time  had  come  when  the  French- 
man was  compelled  to  return  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac.  He  wished  to  secure  the  affections 
of  this  young  daughter  of  the  forest.     He 
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dared  not  take  her  witli  him,  and  he  feared 
to  leave  her  at  Niagara.  There  was  in  the 
Fort  at  that  time  a  Mohawk  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  m  a  former  expedition,  and 
who  w^ould  have  been  sent  to  the  gallies  in 
France,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  from  it  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Frenchman.  He  h^d 
been  accused  of  cowardice  by  his  nation,  and 
though  set  at  hberty,  he  would  not  return  to 
them.  He  was  in  fact  a  renegade;  and  the 
French,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  be 
useful  to  them,  had  permitted  him  to  remain. 
He  always  acknowledged  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  Frenchman  for  his  Hberty;  and 
the  Frenchman  thought  him  grateful,  and  he 
believed  that  when  confidence  was  reposed  in 
an  Indian,  it  was  never  abused. 

"The  Mohawk  had  a  daughter,  nearly  the 
equal  in  years  of  the  Oneida  girl.  He  had 
taken  her  to  an  Indian  settlement  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  w^here  he  pi'e- 
tended  to  make  his  own  home;  but  he  was 
now  playing  the  vagabond  about  the  Fort. 
When  a  great  favor  has  been  done  to  an  In- 
dian, his  benefactor  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
to  command  his  services  as  a  recompense. 
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The  Frenchman  requested  the  Mohawk  to 
take  the  Oneida  girl  across  the  lake  to  the 
settlement  where  his  daughter  was,  and  leave 
her  there,  till  he  should  make  some  other 
provision  for  her.  To  this  the  Mohawk 
readily  assented.  She  was  to  be  taken  away 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  no  one  was 
to  know  that  the  Frenchman  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  her. 

"The  Mohawk  had  none  of  his  family  with 
him,  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  his  favorite.  It  was  even  thought  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  carried  away  as 
a  prisoner.  The  Frenchman  staid  at  the 
fort  till  the  first  part  of  the  plan  was  put  in 
execution,  and  the  Mohawk  had  taken  the 
Oneida  girl  into  his  bark  canoe  and  steered 
his  course  across  Lake  Ontario.  She  was  in 
captivity,  and  she  entered  heartily  into  the 
plan  of  escape.  She  parted  with  the  French- 
man with  the  promise  from  him  that  he  would 
soon  meet  her  again,  and  he  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Fort  Frontenac. 

*'They  had  set  out  from  Niagara  on  a 
quiet  still  night  in  summer,  and  intended  to 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  fort  before  day-light 
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the  next  morning.  In  this  they  were  not 
disappointed.  The  lake  was  so  broad  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  venture  directly  across  for 
the  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  storms.  It 
was  necessary  to  keep  so  near  the  shore, 
that  it  could  be  gained  in  a  short  time  if 
there  should  come  a  violent  gale.  In  this 
way  the  distance  was  greatly  increased,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  going  round  the  south- 
ern end  by  land.  Two  or  three  days  were 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
journey. 

"On  the  second  day  of  their  voyage,  the 
bark  canoe  was  put  to  the  test  of  enduring 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  They 
had  endeavored  to  shorten  the  distance  as 
much  as  possible  by  crossing  the  widest  part 
of  Burlington  Bay  to  the  point  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  storm  was  every  moment 
dashing  over  the  side  of  the  canoe.  Fortu- 
nately they  had  with  them  a  dish  made  of 
birch  bark,  with  which  the  Oneida  girl  bailed 
out  the  water  while  the  Mohawk  pulled  at 
the  oar.  He  had  had  many  a  contest  before 
with  wind  and  weather,  and  his  strength 
was  equal  to  the  task  of  rowing  to  the  shore 
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if  the  canoe  could  be  kept  clear  of  water. 
Bravely  did  the  Indian  girl  perform  her  task, 
and  they  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

''Another  day's  sail  woidd  carry  them  to 
their  place  of  destination.  They  set  out  in 
the  morning  of  a  fair  day  with  the  certainty 
of  fair  weather.  Gayly  they  moved  over 
the  water  this  day,  and  no  storm  was  near. 
They  had  not  reached  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney before  other  feelings  than  those  of  grati- 
tude and  fidelity  to  the  Frenchman  had 
taken  possession  of  the  bosom  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. He  already  felt  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  Oneida  girl.  He  however  kept  it  a 
secret  from  her. 

''They  had  reached  the  house  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  he  had  told  the  Oneida  girl  that 
it  would  be  necessary  she  should  be  kept  in 
a  place  of  secrecy  and  security.  She  rea- 
dily entered  into  any  plan  that  seemed  to 
favor  her  meeting  again  with  the  French- 
man. The  Mohawk  under  pretence  of 
avoiding  any  inquiries  being  made  about  the 
character  of  the  Indian  girl,  had  taken  her 
ornaments  from  her.  She  readily  gave  them 
up  supposing  they  would  be  restored  to  her 
at  a  proper  time. 
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'*It  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  purpose  that  the  Mohawk  should  prevent 
the  Indian  girl  from  meeting  with  his  daugh- 
ter. Accordingly  he  took  her  to  the  hut  of 
an  Indian  as  crafty  as  himself,  who,  he  knew, 
would  favor  his  designs.  He  then  repaired 
to  his  own  hut,  and  presented  the  ornaments 
he  had  taken  from  the  Oneida  girl  to  his  own 
daughter,  telling  her  he  had  given  her  away 
to  a  young  Frenchman  who  would,  in  a  few 
days,  come  for  her  from  Fort  Frontenac. 
He  told  her  that  the  whole  matter  was  to  be 
kept  a  secret.  His  daughter  was  delighted 
with  the  ornaments  as  well  as  with  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  white  man. 

"The  Frenchman  in  due  time  made  his 
appearance,  but  the  Mohawk  had  notice  of 
his  coming.  The  Oneida  girl  had  been  kept 
concealed,  and  his  next  object  was  to  con- 
ceal his  daughter  also.  But  her  pride  had 
led  her  to  expose  herself  decorated  with  her 
newly  acquired  ornaments.  The  French- 
man sought  out  the  Mohawk  and  inquired 
for  the  Oneida  girl.  He  told  him  that  he  had 
arrived  there  in  safety  with  her,  but  that 
from  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  rich- 
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ness  of  her  dress  and  ornaments,  she  had 
been  stolen  and  carried  away  by  a  young 
Indian.  The  Frenchman  thought  he  saw  a 
look  of  dishonesty  in  the  Mohawk  and  he 
was  not  satisfied. 

"On  making  inquiries  of  other  Indians  the 
Frenchman  found  that  a  young  girl  had  that 
day  been  seen  to  leave  the  hut  of  the  Mo- 
hawk with  a  richly  ornamented  dress,  and 
though  the  Indians  thought  it  was  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Frenchman  did  not  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Oneida  girl.  He  determined  to  follow 
up  the  inquiry,  and  if  possible  to  find*  her. 
He  procured  an  Indian  to  assist  him  in  the 
search,  but  unluckily  for  him,  he  was  in  the 
secret  of  the  Mohawk.  The  Indian  soon 
reported  that  he  had  found  some  traces  of 
her,  when  the  hopes  of  the  Frenchman  began 
to  brighten,  and  the  search  was  continued. 
It  was  already  dark  when  the  Indian  declared 
he  had  found  her,  and  secretly  informed  her 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Frenchman,  who  then 
determined  to  carry  lier  away  that  night. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  brought  two  trusty 
Indians  with  him  from  Fort  Frontenac. 

"It  was  arranged  with  the  Frenchman  and 
his  allv,  that  he  was  to  wait  at  a  little  dis- 
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tance  from  the  village  till  he  should  be  joined 
by  the  Indian  and  the  Oneida  girl,  while  the 
canoe  with  the  Indian  rowers  was  to  be 
waiting  at  the  water's  edge.  The  Indian 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Mohawk  met  the 
Frenchman  at  the  place  appointed,  he  not 
doubting  it  was  the  Oneida  girl.  There 
she  was,  thought  he,  in  all  her  'beaded 
glory.'  For  fear  of  pursuit  they  hasten- 
ed away  to  the  boat.  His  faithful  rowers 
were  there,  and  soon  they  were  moving 
upon  the  waters  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit. 

''The  night  was  still,  but  the  only  light 
they  had  was  the  light  of  the  stars.  The 
rowers  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  pretty 
well  out  from  the  shore  as  the  water  was 
more  smooth.  They  had  intended  to  be 
guided  in  their  course  by  the  stars,  and  when 
morning  came  they  found  themselves  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  the  day  being  cloudy  they 
could  not  tell  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
Frenchman  had  thought  himself  happy  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indian  Maiden.  She, 
like  the  Oneida  girl,  had  learned  a  few  French 
w^ords  from  the  traders,  but  most  of  their 
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conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  language 
of  the  Iroquois.  In  the  morning  when  he 
saw  her  features  by  day-light,  he  found  she 
was  more  beatiful  than  he  had  supposed  her 
to  be.  The  rowers  pulled  away  at  the  oars, 
not  doubting  but  that  they  soon  should  see 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  if  they  were  a 
little  too  far  from  the  shore,  they  would,  by 
changing  their  course  a  little,  come  out  right 
at  last.  The  Frenchman  in  the  mean  time 
was  amusing  himself  with  the  conversation 
of  the  Indian  girl.  They  had  come  in  sight 
of  a  canoe  which  seemed  to  be  coming  to 
meet  them,  and  soon  the  boats  were  in  speak- 
ing distance. 

"The  Frenchman  now  learned  that  they 
w^ere  going  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Niagara,  and  that  they  were  much  nearer 
to  that  place  than  they  were  to  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  day  was  still  dark, 
and  there  were  some  appearances  of  rough 
weather.  They  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
continue  their  course  to  Niagara. 

"It  was  nearly  night  when  they  reached  the 
Fort.  Those  who  had  known  the  French- 
man there,   and   had  been  puzzled  by  the 
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mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Oneida  girl 
were  surprised  to  see  him  with  another  Indi- 
an maiden  decorated  with  the  ornaments 
they  had  known  to  beloncr  to  her.  The 
Frenchman  had  been  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess that  he  had  not  discovered  the  cheat. 
He  had.  it  is  true,  thought  her  more  beautiful 
than  when  he  first  saw  her  at  Fort  Niagara. 
She  was  in  truth  more  beautiful  than  the 
Oneida  girl.  A  word  from  the  daughter  of 
the  Mohawk  about  her  father  sent  the  whole 
truth  into  his  mind  like  a  flash  of  light.  But 
his  cunning  and  quickness  of  wit  did  not  for- 
sake him  here.  He  remained  silent,  and 
those  who  recognized  the  ornaments  as  be- 
longing to  the  Oneida  girl,  upon  the  daughter 
of  the  Mohawk,  did  not  suppose  the  French- 
man knew  how  she  came  in  possession  of 
them.  He  was  still  the  creature  of  impulse. 
He  even  thought  that  what  was  intended  as 
a  cheat,  was  very  fortunate  for  him.  He 
made  no  secret  at  the  fort  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Mohawk's  daughter;  and  none  there 
knew  that  he  had  ever  loved  the  Oneida  girl. 
"As  day  after  day  passed  away  the  Oneida 
girl  began  to  make  inquiries  of  the  Mohawk 
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about  the  Frenchman.  He  pretended  to 
have  heard  nothing  from  him,  but  she  soon 
learned  from  the  Indian  who  had  assisted  in 
taking  away  his  daughter  to  the  boat  of  the 
Frenchman,  that  her  ornaments  and  her  lover 
had  .been  stolen  away  together.  She  then 
determined,  although  she  well  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Mohawk  towards  her,  to  make 
her  escape  and  return  to  Niagara.  For  this 
purpose  she  sought  another  interview  with 
the  Indian  who  had  aided  the  Mohawk  in 
imposing  his  daughter  upon  the  Frenchman, 
and  pretending  to  prefer  him  to  the  Mohawk, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been  true, 
she  persuaded  him  to  aid  her  in  making  her 
escape.  The  Indian,  himself  a  vagabond 
among  his  nation,  began  to  be  charmed  with 
the  captive  maiden,  and  he  readily  consen- 
ted. 

"Though  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Frenchman  had  proceeded  to  Fort  Fi'onte- 
nac,  they  bent  their  course  to  Fort  Niagara. 
The  voyage  was  a  toilsome  one  for  the  In- 
dian, as  he  w^as  compelled,  unaided,  to  row 
the  canoe  the  whole  distance;  and  for  the 
Oneida  girl  to  return  to  Niagara  despoiled  of 
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her  ornaments  as  she  was.  it  was  as  lonely 
and  sad  as  it  was  laborious  for  the  Indian. 
But  he  who  had  aided  in  the  cheat  by  which 
she  had  lost  her  trinkets  and  her  lover  too, 
was  doing,  ignorantly,  all  in  his  power  to 
restore  them. 

"Scarcely  had  the  surprise  created  at  the 
Fort  by  the  rerappearance  of  the  Frenchman 
subsided,  when  a  still  greater  surprise  was 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  Oneida 
girl.  Among  the  first  persons  she  saw  were 
the  Frenchman  and  the  daughter  of  the  Mo- 
hawk by  his  side,  sparkling  with  the  beads 
and  broaches  that  belonged  to  her.  She 
claimed  them  from  the  daughter  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  her  right  to  them  was  proved  by 
all  present.  The  poor  little  Frenchman  was 
confounded.  At  first  he  uttered  an  oath  in 
French,  at  which  those  who  understood  that 
language  laughed  heartily.  He  then  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Oneida 
girl,  who  had  bv  this  time  recovered  her 
decorations,  w^as  standing  by  his  side  with  a 
consciousness  of  triumph. 

"The  Frenchman  had  first  thought  the 
Oneida  girl  was  beautiful;  then  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Mohawk  was  more  beauti- 
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ful;  but  now  that  the  Oneida  girl  had  recov- 
ered her  ornament?,  and  the  Mohawk  girl 
had  none,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  change 
his  opinion.  To  say  the  truth  he  was  puz- 
zled, and  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to 
do.  AMiile  he  was  in  this  state  of  indecision, 
the  officers  of  the  Fort,  knowing  that  the 
father  of  the  Oneida  girl  was  anxious  to 
recover  her,  caused  her  to  be  sent  away  pri- 
vately for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged 
for  one  of  their  own  men,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

''No  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  the 
Frenchman  decided  in  favor  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Mohawk.  He  w^ould  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  taken  her  to  Fort  Frontenac,  but 
before  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  her  father, 
who  thought  his  daughter  was  already  there, 
had  arrived  in  pursuit  of  the  Oneida  girl  and 
the  Indian  with  whom  she  had  made  her  es- 
cape. The  Mohawk,  enraged  that  his  plans 
had  been  defeated,  out  of  revenge  to  the 
Frenchman,  wdio,  as  he  supposed,  had  pro- 
cured the  escape  of  the  Oneida  girl,  refused 
him  his  daughter,  and  the  Frenchman,  swear- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  French  and  Iroquois,  re- 
turned to  Fort  Frontenac." 


CHAPTER  V. 


HE  CANNONADE, 


■u 


*>Now  Harry,"  said  the  Captain,  ''that  you 
have  learned  the  ancient  history  of  the  for- 
tress and  something  of  the  romantic  scenes 
that  have  been  enacted  here,  let  us  come 
down  to  later  times.  There  had  been  a 
sharp  cannonading  between  the  two  forts  on 
the  13th  day  of  October  1812,  the  same  day 
the  battle  of*  Queenston  was  fought.  But 
the  firing  that  day  was  so  trifling,  as  com- 
pared with  what  took  place  here  afterwards, 
that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  it  was  again  attacked  by  the  batteries 
of  Fort  George.  We  will  take  a  stand  where 
we  can  overlook  the  whole  ground,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  as  near  as  1  remember, 
and  as  if  it  were  now  taking  place." 

Harry  and  the  Captain  took  their  stations 
on  the  embankment  next  to  the  river.     There 
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they  could  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  fort  as 
well  as  the  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

"Here,*'  said  the  Captain,  "was  the  west 
battery.  Turn  your  eyes  across  the  river. 
There  you  see  Fort  Mississaga,  directly  op- 
posite; and  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of 
my  finger,  you  see  that  low  bank  of  earth. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  George.  It  was 
suffered  to  go  to  decay  after  the  war,  and 
Fort  Mississaga  was  built,  that  being  in  a 
better  position  to  defend  the  river.  The 
town  of  Newark,  now  called  Niagara,  you 
see  to  the  right,  a  little  beyond.  I  shall  tell 
you  of  its  destruction  before  I  am  through. 

"Now  look  in  this  direction  upon  Fort 
Niagara.  Where  those  old  low  buildings 
are,  were  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  sol- 
diers. I  slept  there  upon  my  arms  the  night 
before.  At  the  first  peep  of  day  we  were 
roused  by  the  firing  from  Fort  George.  In- 
stantly the  drum  beat  and  every  man  stood 
upon  his  feet,  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the 
Commander.  Every  minute  brought  a  hot 
shot  or  a  shell  from  Fort  George." 

"Man  the  guns,"  said  Colonel  McFeely, 
"and  return  the  fire!" 
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"Quick  as  the  word  was  given,"  said  the 
Captain,  *Hhe  command  was  obeyed.  The 
battery  where  we  stand  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Wendell.  He  had  an  eighteen 
pounder.  Gallantly  did  he  play  away,  and 
though  the  hot  shot  were  falling  thick  and 
fast,  he  did  his  part  to  give  the  enemy  as 
good  as  he  sent.  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 
but  the  fortress  is  now  lighted  up  by  the  flash 
of  cannon,  and  now  obscured  by  the  smoke. 
Peal  on  peal  comes  from  the  guns  of  the  op- 
posite fortress,  each  bringing  a  shot  or  a 
shell,  but  the  sounds  and  balls  are  sent  back 
from  our  own  guns,  like  the  returning  voice 
of  an  echo." 

'•Harry  looked  almost  pale  but  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  at  the  description  of  the  Captain. 
He  thought  that  he  could  hear  the  voice  of 
the  cannon  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded." 

*'There."  continued  the  Captain,  pointing 
to  the  north  Block  House,  ''was  a  six  pound- 
er commanded  by  Captain  Jack.  That  was 
the  most  exposed  situation  in  the  whole  fort. 
But  his  men  manned  their  gun  nobly.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  they  were  in 
a  place  of  danger.     The  man  of  courage 
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never  thinks  of  himself.  The  fire  was  kept 
up  by  that  httle  gun  through  the  whole  day, 
and  not  a  man  was  wounded. 

''And  there,"  said  the  Captain,  pointing  to 
the  southeast  part  of  the  fort,  ''at  that  Block- 
House,  was  an  eighteen  pounder  under  the 
command  of  Captain  McKeon.  He  was  a 
brave  officer  and  distinguished  himself  that 
day.  He  was  not  the  man  to  shun  danger, 
and  he  took  his  full  share  with  the  men  in 
serving  the  gun  with  hot  shot.  While  on  this 
duty,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  a  shell  thrown 
from  Fort  George  fell  near  him  and  nearly 
buried  itself  in  the  ground.  One  of  Captain 
McKeon's  men  darted  forward  quick  as  a 
flash  of  light,  and  seizing  the  fusee  which 
was  just  beginning  to  ignite,  drew  it  from  the 
shell  and  prevented  the  explosion.  This  da- 
ring exploit  was  witnessed  by  several  per- 
sons, and  the  air  resounded  with  shouts  in 
honor  of  the  bravery  of  the  soldier." 

"How  are  these  shells  made!"  asked  Har- 

"They  are  made  of  cast  iron,"  said  the 
Captain,  "round  and  hollow  with  a  vent  or 
hole  to  receive  a  fusee  or  match,  which  is 
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sometimes  made  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of 
some  otiier  combustible  material.  The  shell 
being  filled  with  powder  and  fired  from  a 
mortar  or  large  gun,  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  fall  into  a  fort  or  city,  the  fusee  or 
match  is  set  on  fire  by  the  discharge,  and  the 
shell  explodes  after  it  strikes." 

Harry  being  satisfied  with  this  description 
the  Captain  continued: 

"Near  that  block-house  was  a  battery  on 
w^hich  was  mounted  an  eighteen  pounder, 
under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Rees.  This 
gun  was  aimed  at  a  twenty  four  pound  "bat- 
tery on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
also  at  Fort  George.  And  at  that  old  build- 
ing yonder,  which  w^as  then  the  mess-house, 
was  a  six  pounder  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Hooper. 

"I  have  now  told  you  how  the  guns  were 
placed.  Gallantly  did  our  men  perform  their 
part.  Every  gun  was  now  manned  and 
spoke  for  itself  There  they  stood  like  so 
many  monsters  swallowing  hot  shot  and 
belching  forth  flames  of  fire,  and  breathing 
smoke  from  their  nostrils.  But  there  was 
another  sight  there  that  day,   such  as  was 
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never  seen  before,  and  may  not  be  again. 
A  woman  was  there.  I  was  standing  at  the 
forge  which  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  shot,  when  I  lirst  saw  her.  I 
hstened,  as  I  was  passing  to  and  from  the 
forge  for  shot,  to  hear  what  she  was  saying 
to  Colonel  McFeely. 

'Oly  husband,"  said  she,  '%vas  taken  pris- 
oner at  Queenston,  and  has  been  marched  to 
Montreal.  I  asked  to  go  with  him  but  the 
British  officers  refused  me,  and  I  have  sworn 
to  be  revenged." 

"I  saw,"  said  the  Captain,  '-when  she  spoke 
of  her  husband,  that  it  was  Fanny  Doyle,  of 
whom  I  told  you  when  we  were  at  the  battle 
ground  of  Queenston." 

'•I  don't  know  what  you  can  do,"  said  the 
Colonel,  ''to  revenge  yourself,  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  what  we  can  for  you." 

"Fanny  had  seem  the  men  carrying  the 
hot  shot  from  the  forge  to  the  guns,  with  an 
instrument  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Ob- 
serving that  the  men  were  hardly  able  to 
supply  them  fast  enough,  and  that  another 
instrument  for  carrying  shot  was  standing  by 

the  forge,  she  seized  it  and  carried  one  to  the 

#7 
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nearest  gun.  It  was  the  six  pounder  under 
the  command  of  Doctor  Hooper.  Her  eye 
gladdened  when  she  saw  the  shot  she  had 
brought  put  into  the  gun,  and  knew  from  the 
flash  and  the  report  that  it  was  bearing  a 
message  of  death  to  her  enemies.  She  was 
permitted  to  continue  and  faithfully  did  she 
serve  that  gun  through  the  day.  The  town 
of  Newark  was  several  times  set  on  fire  by 
this  little  gun,  and  when  Fanny  Doyle  saw 
their  buildings  burning  in  consequence  of  the 
hot  shot  born  by  her  hands  from  the  forge, 
she  thought  her  revenge  was  complete. 
Some  of  the  buildings  in  Fort  George,  were 
also  set  on  fire.  Their  mess-house  and  all 
the  buildings  near  it  were  consumed. 

''Buildings  in  our  own  fort  were  also  set 
on  fire.  But  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  it 
and  they  were  soon  put  out.  And  here  was 
another  noble  fellow,  Major  Armistead.  But 
for  him,  the  buildings  would  have  been  con- 
sumed. This  battle  was  a  contest  of  fire. 
These  hot  shot  came  blazing  through  the  air 
like  'the  red  planet  mars.'  Mars  you  know 
was  the  God  of  war;  and  there  is  a  planet 
of  that  name ;  and  iron  was  called  mars,  and 
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the  planet  mars  is  said  to  have  a  red  appear- 
ance, and  for  these  reasons  a  red-hot  iron 
ball,  thrown  by  enemies  in  war  is  compared 
to  the  red  planet  mars.' 

"Shot  and  shells  were  falling  like  hail, 
and  their  explosion  was  not  always  harmless. 
Lieutenant  Rees  who  had  command  of  the 
southeast  battery,  was  wounded  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action.  Captain 
Leonard  came  to  supply  his  place.  A  gun 
burst  at  this  battery  and  two  men  were  kil- 
led, and  several  wounded.  Outside  of  the 
Fort  and  directly  opposite  to  Fort  George, 
near  Youngstown,  was  a  battery  called  the 
Salt  battery,  consisting  of  an  eighteen  and  a 
four  pounder.  Lieutenants  Gansevoort  and 
Harris"  had  charge  of  it.  With  the  four 
pounder  Lieutenant  Harris  sunk  a  schooner, 
which  lay  at  the  wharf  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  It  w^as  the  same  vessel  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  a  short  time 
before  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river. 

"These  officers  were  active,  vigilant  and 
brave.  Their  wadding  had  been  exhausted. 
What  was  to  be  donel  Should  they  cease 
their  firing?     The  resources  of  active  spirits 
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never  fail.  Their  flannel  shirts  are  stripped 
from  their  backs,  and  torn  up  and  there  is 
wadding  for  the  guns.  This  is  exhausted 
also.  But  the  firing  does  not  cease.  The 
trowsers  of  the  men  are  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  shirts  of  the  oflicers, 
and  the  fight  is  still  continued.  All  day  has 
the  battle  raged' on  both  side,  and  the  sun  is 
now  gonig  down  all  red  and  glowing  like  the 
furnace  where  the  shot  were  heated.  The 
shots  now  come  less  frequently  and  the  day 
is  to  be  ended  without  any  decided  result; 
scarcely  any  advantage  having  been  gained 
on  either  side.  And  there  stood  Fanny 
Doyle  at  the  furnace  fire.  She  had  borne 
to  the  gun  the  last  shot  that  was  sent  to  the 
enemyi  Her  husband  w^as  in  captivity,  but 
she  ^vas  doing  the  task  of  the  soldier.  Brave 
herself,  she  well  deserved  to  be  as  she  w^as, 
the  wife  of  a  hero. 

^'When  the  cannonading  w^as  ended,  and 
the  combatants  on  our  side  had  gathered 
themselves  within  the  w^alis  of  the  Fort  for 
the  night,  a  strange  spectacle  was  presented. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  dead  for  they  had  gone 
to  their  last  repose,  and  none  now  had  the 
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heart  to  look  upon  them;  nor  of  the  wound- 
ed, for  they  were  in  the  hospital  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeons.  But  the  living,  they 
were  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  and  some 
had  been  spattered  with  the  blood  of  their 
dying  comrades.  And  then  their  countenan- 
ces looked  haggard  from  hunger,  for  they 
had  not  tasted  food  since  morning;  and  their 
hair  was  tangled  and  filled  with  dust.  Their 
clothes  too  were  blackened  wi+h  the  smoke 
of  powder  and  stained  with  blood,  and  many 
a  garment,  the  soldiers  had  in  the  morning, 
had  been  torn  up  for  wadding  and  sent  to 
the  enemy.  And  there  too  amidst  that  band 
of  warriors,  more  honored  than  any,  stood 
the  heroine  of  the  day,  with  the  same  heroic 
valor,  the  incomparable  Fanny  Doyle." 

Scarcely  can  there  be  found  in  history,  a 
more  striking  example  of  the  heroism  of  a 
w^oman.  There  have  been  those  whose  en- 
thusiasm has  urged  them  to  the  performance 
of  great  actions. 

Isabella  the  Queen  of  Castile  used  some- 
times to  lead  her  armies  to  battle.  But  she 
was  actuated  by  the  love  of  conqust  and  of 
national  glory. 
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Charlotte  Corday  avenged  the  death  of 
her  lover  by  sending  the  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  tyrant,  Marat.  She  performed  what 
she  thought  was  required  of  her  by  the  obli- 
gations of  duty  to  her  country,  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  lover.  But  she  was  actuated 
by  a  morbid  enthusiasm  wliich  ended  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  thought  herself  in- 
spired of  heaven  to  work  out  the  deliverance 
of  her  country,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  her 
religious  zeal,  she  believed  herself  commis- 
sioned by  superior  intelligences  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  military  enterprises  she 
undertook. 

A  few  instances  have  also  been  known  ni 
which  w^omen  have  disguised  themselves  and 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier.  But 
such  have  disregarded  the  delicacy  and  dig- 
nity of  the  sex. 

Whether  w^e  regard  her  as  making  a  dis- 
play of  personal  courage,  in  the  exhibition 
of  a  lofty  patriotism,  or  in  the  manifestation 
of  a  fearless  but  honorable  revenge,  this 
American  heroine  is  no  less  entitled  to  the 
remembrance  of  history,  that  any  other  fe- 
male known  to  us.     For  a  single  individual 
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and  a  woman  too,  to  think  of  revenging  the 
treatment  of  her  husband  upon  the  army  of 
a  great  nation,  partakes  of  the  sublime. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  GEORGE. 

"We  are  now  coming,"  said  the  Captain^ 
*Ho  the  events  of  another  year.  All  warlike 
operations  had  ceased  during  the  winter,  and 
it  had  passed  away  quietly.  Commodore 
Chauncey  had  an  engagement  with  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  late  in  the  season,  and  had  taken 
two  prizes;  and  the  opening  of  the  year 
found  him  in  full  possession  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  war  was  again  to  be  renewed  by  land 
and  lake." 

'*I  hope,"  said  Harry,  "that  this  year  will 
begin  better  than  the  last." 

"It  had  already,"  said  the  Captain.  "The 
27th  day  of  May  1813,  was  the  day  fixed 
for  making  an  attack  on  Fort  George.  But  a 
month  before  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey had  carried  the  army  of  General  Pike 
across  the  lake  from  Oswego,  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  City  of  York,  now  Toronto. 
Pike  was  a  brave  young  officer,  and  would 
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have  become  a  great  commander  if  he  had 
Jived.  He  received  a  mortal  wound,  from 
the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  to  w^hich  the 
British  had  applied  a  match  when  they  re- 
treated, and  died  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
The  last  look  of  his  closing  eye  was  bright- 
ened by  the  sight  of  the  British  flag,  which 
was  brought  to  him  as  the  trophy  of  victory. 
It  was  laid  under  the  head  of  the  dying  hero, 
and  sinking  quietly  down  upon  the  folds  of 
that  pround  banner,  he  expired." 

"It  must  have  been  some  satisfaction,"  said 
Harry,  "in  the  hour  of  death  to  know  that 
his  army  had  conquered  the  enemy." 

"It  was,"  said  the  Captain;  "but  to  the 
young  and  ambitious,  death  is  bitter  when  it 
comes,  as  it  did  to  him,  by  a  treacherous 
explosion  of  the  enemy.  But  hard  as  it  was 
for  him  to  die  as  he  did,  it  would  have  been 
harder  if  his  army  had  been  defeated. 

"The  American  forces  had  been  withdrawn 
from  York,  and  were  landed  at  the  Four 
mile  creek,  which  is  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  on  the  American 
side.  Two  schooners  had  been  sent  with 
one  hundred  men  under  command  of  Cap- 
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tain  Morgan,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
some  of  the  enemies'  stores  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  had  effected  their  purpose  by 
burning  the  public  buildings,  and  bringing 
away  the  greater  portion  of  the  property.'' 

A  pause  was  here  made  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Captain,  and  he  and  Harry  took  a 
small  boat  and  crossed  the  river.  They 
took  an  elevated  position  near  where  Fort 
Mississaga  now  stands,  and  the  Captain  pro- 
ceeded with  his  narrative. 

''Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  the 
preparations  of  the  Americans  were  comple- 
ted. At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  signal  was 
made  to  weigh,  and  the  fleet  moved  on  to 
within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  and  was  so 
arranged  as  to  attack  the  different  batteries 
of  the  enemy  and  cover  the  landing  of  our 
forces.  At  day-break  General  Dearborn  and 
General  Lewis  went  on  board  the  Madison. 
Their  troops  amounted  to  four  thousand  men. 

"As  the  troops  advanced,  the  enemies'  bat- 
teries opened  their  fire  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance was  led  by  Colonel  Scott,  who  had  so 
much  distinguished  himself  at  the  heights  of 
Queenston  the  year  before.     It  landed  near 
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the  fort  which  had  been  silenced  by  the  guns 
of  one  of  our  vessels.  General  Boyd  with 
his  Brigade  and  Colonel  McClure  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Albany  volunteers,  reached 
the  shore  immediately  after  the  advance  had 
landed.  General  Winder  followed  at  the 
head  of  the  second  brigade,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  third  under  General  Chandler. 
The  whole  army  is  now  in  motion  and  gal- 
lantly moving  on  to  attack  the  enemy. 

"As  I  have  before  told  you  the  advance 
under  Colonel  Scott  consisted  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  As  he  approached  the  shore  he 
w^as  assailed  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from,  a 
force  about  equal  to  his  own,  stationed  in  a 
ravine,  which  you  see  there  a  little  to  left. 
Proudly  did  his  little  fleet  bear  up  against 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  While  the  boats 
were  in  motion  they  could  not  return  the 
fire.  Many  of  his  men  were  wounded  but 
w^th  bleeding  hands  they  held  on  to  the  oars, 
and  pulled  for  the  shore.  Several  had  been 
killed,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  down  and 
were  in  their  last  dying  struggles,  under  the 
feet  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  be  near 
enough  to  leap  on  shore,  and  ^me  had  fallen 
over  the  sides  of  the  boats  into  the  water." 
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"Bring  the  boats  to  land,"  shouted  Colonel 
Scott,  as  he  stood  upright  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most. 

"Some  were  already  to  the  shore,  and  the 
men  were  springing  out.  Captain  Hindman 
was  the  first  to  set  foot  upon  the  enemy's 
territory.  Brave  young  officer!  I  shall  tell 
you  a  story  of  him  before  I  am  through, 
that  will  send  your  warm  blood  in  freezing 
currents  back  to  the  heart.  Some  of  the 
boats  had  struck  the  ground  in  shallow  w^ater 
before  reaching  the  bank,  and  the  men  were 
splashing  into  the  river,  and  struggling  to 
gain  the  shore.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
then  poured  upon  them,  and  many,  with  the 
^burning  bullet'  in  their  breasts,  sunk  down 
and  perished,  partly  from  their  wounds,  and 
partly  by  drowning. 

Colonel  Scott  and  a  portion  of  his  men 
had  landed  and  were  formed  on  the  beach. 
By  returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy  they  pro- 
tected the  rest  of  the  troops  in  landing. 
Nearly  all  having  landed  they  were  led  to 
the  charge,  and  foe  met  foe  with  the  courage 
of  desperation.  Fire  answered  back  to  fire, 
and  our  men,  pressing  on  with  their  bayonets 
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to  the  charge,  the  enemy  were  dispersed  in 
every  direction,  and  fled  before  their  pursu- 
ers. 

"Some  escaped  to  the  woods  and  were 
hotly  pursued  by  Major  Forsythe  till  they 
were  sheltered  from  his  fire  by  the  thick 
growth  of  timber.  Others  fled  to  the  fort 
for  refuge,  but  there  they  were  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  advance  and  the  first  brigade 
under  General  Boyd.  A  panic  had  seized 
the  garrison  and  while  it  was  assaulted  by 
our  men  on  this  side  with  great  effect,  the 
batteries  on  the  American  side  and  from  Fort 
Niagara  opened  upon  it.  The  force  of  the 
enemy  had  been  divided,  those  driven  to  the 
woods  being  unable  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
those  in  the  fort.  Assailed  by  fires  on  both 
sides  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  after 
laying  trains  to  their  magazines,  they  aband- 
oned the  fort  and  fled  with  great  precipita- 
tion and  in  all  directions.  Colonel  Scott  fol- 
lowed closely  in  their  rear  till  he  was  re- 
called. 

"The  troops  then  took  possession  of  the 
fort.  Let  us  go  up  on  to  the  embankment 
where  we  can  see  the  whole  ground.     There 

8* 
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where  you  see  the  opening  in  the  banks  was 
the  gate  through  which  they  entered.  Near 
the  north  side  was  the  magazine  which  the 
enemy  had  intended  should  be  exploded  by 
the  matches  they  had  applied  to  it.  Captain 
Hindman  and  Captain  Stockton  were  the 
first  to  enter.  They  saw  the  fire  rapidly 
pursuing  the  train  which  had  been  laid  lead- 
ing to  the  magazine  of  powder.  They  were 
laid  in  different  places,  and  must  instantly  be 
extinguished  or  the  whole  would  explode. 
Had  these  officers  been  alone  and  consulting 
only  their  own  safety  they  would  have  re- 
treated. But  the  American  forces  were  rap- 
idly entering  the  fort,  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds would  be  lost  by  an  explosion.  These 
were  the  thoughts  of  an  instant.  One  of 
the  matches  had  all  but  reached  the  powder. 
Captain  Hindman  rushed  forward  and  seized 
it,  not  knowing  but  the  very  motion  of  his 
hand  would  produce  the  terrible  discharge 
he  so  much  feared.  He  was  successful,  and 
the  matches  were  all  extinguished. 

'•'A  shout  was  given  as  the  American  for- 
ces entered  the  fort,  and  General  Boyd  and 
Colonel  Scott  mounted  that  parapet  yonder, 
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for  the  purpose  of  cutting  away  the  staff  that 
supported  the  British  flag;  but  Captain  Hind- 
man  had  succeeded  in  hauHng  down  the  flag 
itself,  and  carried  it  to  General  Dearborn. 
The  free  shouts  of  the  soldiery  then  rent  the 
air.  This  was  their  revenge  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  American  people  twenty  years 
before  by  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the 
British  king  at  Fort  Niagara,  then  wrong- 
fully withheld  from  us.  The  American  en- 
sign was  then  raised  and  the  stripes  and  stars 
were  greeted  by  shouts  and  cheers  from  the 
lusty  lungs  of  the  conquerors. 

'•At  twelve  o'clock  the  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  the  fort,  and  the  whole  line  of  Bri- 
tish fortifications,  from  Fort  George  to  Fort 
Erie,  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 
The  enemy  had  moved  off  rapidly  and  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  of  them. 

"But  the  joy  of  this,  like  that  of  every 
other  victory,  was  tempered  with  sorrow. 
Some  of  their  brave  comrades  had  fallen. 
There  lay  upon  the  field  near  forty  men, 
whose  spirits  had  been  borne  away  by  the 
breath  of  victory.  A  hundred  or  more  were 
made  helpless  by  wounds.     Some  were  there 
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who  bore  the  honored  scars  they  had  receiv- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Queenston.  Though  that 
was  in  its  results  a  dishonored  field,  it  was 
honorable  to  those  who  fought  well  their 
part.  This  had  been  a  more  glorious  day. 
The  courage  of  those  who  fought  and  bled 
on  the  heights  of  Queenston,  and  at  Fort 
George  will  never  be  questioned. 

* -Among  the  dead  was  Lieutenant  Hobart. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  land  in  the 
morning,  and  had  fallen  in  the  first  charge 
that  was  made  against  the  British  force. 
His  body  was  brought  up  here  with  those  of 
his  companions  who  had  fallen,  and  they 
were  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

'*The  famous  forty  ninth  regiment,  *the 
Invincibles,'  the  same  that  was  led  on  by 
General  Brock  at  the  battle  of  Queenston, 
was  here  and  their  commander  Colonel  My- 
ers, was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
forty  ninth  were  the  invincibles  no  longer. 
Twice  had  they  been  beaten  by  the  Amer- 
icans; in  the  first  engagen^ent  their  leader 
killed,  and  in  the  other  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

"All  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  this 
brilUant  afiair  acquitted   themselves   nobly. 
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There  was  one  I  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
who  rendered  great  service  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  and  the  debarkation  of 
the  troops.  He  was  reserved  by  Providence 
for  a  greater  day  and  a  greater  event  than 
this.  That  man  was  Ohver  Hazard  Perry, 
the  future  hero  of  Lake  Erie. 

'-Why  was  it/'  asked  Harry,  ''that  our 
Country  did  not  keep  possession  of  the  for- 
tifications on  this  side  of  the  river?  The 
Enghsh  always  keep  all  the  territory  they 
can  conquer." 

"We  had  the  fortifications,"  answered  the 
Captain;  '^but  we  had  not  conquered  Cana- 
da. Had  the  war  continued,  it  is  possible 
we  might  have  extended  our  authority  over 
a  portion  of  that  country,  at  least.  But  we 
had  hardly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  when  this  war  begun, 
and  our  country  was  anxious  for  peace  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  secured  on  honorable 
conditions.  The  force  employed  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada  was  not  adequate  to  the 
end  to  be  accomphshed.  There  was  much 
hard  fighting  without  any  useful  result  hav- 
ing been  obtained." 
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"Were  our  forces  driven  out  of  this  fort,'' 
asked  Harry,  ''or  was  it  surrendered  at  the 
close  of  the  war?" 

''It  was  voluntarily  surrendered  a  few 
months  after  it  was  taken,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. "I  will,  before  I  get  through,  give  you 
the  whole  history.  The  story  is  a  sad  one, 
not  so  much  from  the  character  of  the  act 
itself,  as  from  the  results  that  followed.  But 
before  I  begin  this  part  of  the  story  I  want 
to  tell  you,  about  the  enlistment  and  service 
of  a  man  that  I  knew,  and  who  was  for  a 
short  time  before  enlisting  in  the  army,  one 
of  my  neighbors,  for  we  called  all  men 
neighbors  in  those  days  who  lived  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  us.  The  story  of  this 
man  will  illustrate  the  history  of  many 
others,  and  I  select  it  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate termination  of  his  life." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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** According  to  promise,  Harry,  I  will  now 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
young  soldier.  If  I  do  not  allow  you  to  have 
your  share  in  the  conversation  as  we  go 
along,  I  will  give  you  the  privilege  of  asking 
the  more  questions  when  I  get  through. 

''I  must  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of 
time  in  order  to  give  you  the  whole  story, 
and  that  you  may  better  understand  it.  The 
war  which  was  now  going  on  between  this 
country  and  Great  Bi'itain,  was  authorized 
by  Congress  on  the  18th  day  of  June  1812, 
and  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  day  after.  But  Congress 
had  before  that  time,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
passed  an  act,  in  expectation  of  war,  author- 
izing and  requiring  the  several  states  of  the* 
Union,  to  raise  their  proportion  of  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
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"Accordingly  notices  were  published  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  as  they  were  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  addressed  to  the  active 
and  patriotic  men  of  the  country.  An  op- 
portunity was  offered  by  which  those  who 
would  embrace  it,  might  display  their  bra- 
very, secure  the  gratitude  of  their  country, 
and  entitle  themselves  to  a  handsome  reward 
for  their  services. 

**A  bounty  of  sixteen  dollars  was  offered 
to  be  paid  to  every  able  bodied  man,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  five 
years,  who  would  enroll  himself  in  the  army 
of  United  States  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
In  addition  to  this  he  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive five  dollars  a  month  while  in  the  service, 
and  every  necessary  article  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, together  with  an  extra  allowance  for 
fatigue  duty,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  or  sooner,  if  honorably  discharged, 
would  receive  three  months'  pay  in  advance 
and  be  put  in  possession  at  the  public  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

"It  was  promised  that  in  case  of  the  death 
of  any  soldier,  his  heirs  or  representatives 
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should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  three  month's 
pay  and  the  land  which  had  been  promised 
to  him.  Recruits  were  offered  to  be  receiv- 
ed for  eighteen  months  and  w^ere  promised 
the  same  pay  as  the  others  except  the  land. 

"Such  were  the  alluring  promises  and  flat- 
tering prospects  presented  to  the  soldier. 
If  men  should  stand  idly  by,  and  see  their 
fair  possessions  and  the  noble  heritage  of  lib- 
erty stripped  from  them,  their  lives,  they 
might  justly  reason,  would  not  be  worth  pos- 
sessing. If  they  should  fall  in  attempting  to 
secure  them,  their  death  would  be  more  glo- 
rious than  a  life  of  bondage.  And  if  they 
should  survive  and  their  country  be  victo- 
rious, their  lands  and  their  Hberties  would 
alike  have  been  won  by  the  valor  of  their 
,  arms. 

"Many  young  men,  led  on  by  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  making  fame  and  fortune  at  the 
same  time,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their 
country.  Others  were  actuated  by  what 
they  belived  to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to 
their  country,  but  to  their  families  who  claim- 
ed protection  at  their  hands.  And  others  per- 
haps enlisted  with  the  belief  as  well  as  the 
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hope  that  there  would  be  no  war;  that  their 
bounty  of  money  and  land  would  be  easily 
acquired,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
would  be  comfortably  clothed  and  fed.       -*», 

"It  is  not  known  with  which  of  these  mo- 
tives young  Rodman  enlisted;  and  it  can  only 
be  inferred  from  his  condition  in  life.  He 
had  come  into  the  country  a  year  or  two 
before,  measuring  the  long  and  dreary  path- 
way that  led  from  his  former  home  to  the 
rude  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  wilderness^ 
by  the  days  of  travel  it  cost  him  by  the  slow 
pace  of  his  team  of  oxen  with  which  he 
travelled.  All  his  worldy  goods,  as  well  as 
all  his  earthly  hopes,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren, were  borne  upon  his  rustic  sled.  A 
covering  of  coarse  cloth  had  been  stretched 
over  it  upon  the  hoops  which  were  bent  over 
like  an  arch  from  side  to  side.  Though  they 
w^ere  in  a  measure  protected  from  the  storms 
they  might  encounter  on  their  way,  many  a 
rude  winter  wind  reached  them  through  their 
frail  covering. 

"The  place  he  had  selected  for  his  dwel- 
hng  and  future  home,  was  not  many  miles 
from  the  frontier.     The  house  he  had  erec- 
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ted  before  bringing  his  family  there,  was 
built  of  logs,  with  but  a  single  door  and  two 
small  windows,  as  was  common  in  that  early 
day.  The  chinks  were  filled  with  clay  to 
keep  out  the  winds  and  the  snows.  Rough 
and  cheerless  as  it  might  seem  to  you,  Har- 
ry, Rodman  and  his  family  were  happy  when 
they  reached  it.  The  broad  and  blackened 
fire  place  with  its  ample  hearth  would  look 
to  you,  like  the  mouth  of  a  dark  cavern;  but 
when  it  is  lighted  up  by  a  warm  fire,  and 
the  little  family  circle  is  formed  around  it, 
happy  hearts  are  there.  The  smoke  slowly 
rises  up  the  spacious  chimney  which  is  in 
truth  so  large  that  daylight  and  starlight 
almost  look  down  and  join  their  light  with 
that  of  the  fire  to  illuminate  their  humble 
home.  The  hearth,  which  was  the  signifi- 
cant name  by  which  the  ancient  Romans 
designated  those  places  which  had  been  con- 
secrated and  made  holy  as  the  homes  of 
their  wives  and  their  children,  was  here  in- 
vested with  all  the  charms  given  to  it  by  the 
eloquence  of  Tully  or  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

"The   hearth,   which  was    the  household 
altar,  and  was  in  fact  warmed  and  lighted 
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up  by  the  fire  of  burning  wood,  was  the 
shrine,  where  in  primitive  ages,  at  night  and 
morn  was  offered  the  sacrifice  of  contrite 
hearts,  and  whence  arose  the  incense  of  pray- 
er and  praise.  And  in  a  more  correct  and 
spiritual  sense,  the  hearth  impHed  all  the 
endearing  relations  of  wife  and  children,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  the  same  spiritual 
sense,  the  fire  that  illuminated  it  was  the 
glowing  light  of  love  and  affection  that  sur- 
rounded the  whole  like  a  haJo  of  glory. 

"But  motives  of  economy,  perpaps  of  parsi- 
mony, and  sometimes  even  of  luxury,  have  in 
a  measure  dishonored  and  brought  into  dis- 
use this  expressive  emblem  'of  the  happiness 
of  home.  The  hearth  is  darkened,  and  with 
its  expiring  light,  1  am  afraid  has  gone  out 
some  portion  of  the  light  of  love  that  used 
to  shine  around  it.  The  fires  of  our  homes 
are  now  imprisoned  in  the  blakened  bosom 
of  the  iron  stove,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
warmth  of  our  hearts  is  wasting  away,  and 
that  the  light  of  our  domestic  sanctuary  is 
becoming  obscured. 

"The  whole  family  of  Rodman  consisted 
of  a  wife  and  two   children   of  tender   age. 
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He  had  the  year  before  made  a  small  clear- 
ing about  his  house,  and  the  first  bright  days 
of  spring  gladdened  their  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  the  green  blades  of  wheat.  His  axe  had 
been  active  through  the  winter  and  another 
small  portion  of  the  forest  had  fallen,  and  he 
was  again  committing  his  seed  to  the  ground, 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  as  the  seed 
time  had  come,  the  harvest  w^ould  not  fail. 
It  was  at  this  happy  period  of  his  life,  that 
they  w^ere  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  w^ar. 

^'It  was  the  first  impulse  of  Rodman  to 
enlist,  but  he  was  met,  as  he  had  expected 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife. 

''You  know,"  said  she,  "that  our  hving 
depends  upon  our  industry,  and  if  our  little 
fields  are  not  cultivated,  we  shall  not  be 
provided  with  bread.'" 

"The  bounty  money  I  shall  receive,"  said 
he,  "will  enable  us  to  buy  what  our  Httle 
farm  will  not  produce,  and,  besides,  if  I 
should  not  be  called  into  active  service,  I 
may  get  a  furlough  long  enough,  with  what 
little  assisstance  you  can  render  me,  to  gath- 
er in  the  harvest." 

"But  you  know,  John,"  said  she,  "that  we 
9* 
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have  two  little  children  to  provide  for  and  to 
protect,  and  what  should  I  do  if  left  alone?" 

"You  have  neighbors,"  said  he,  "within 
half  a  mile  on  both  sides  of  you  to  whom 
you  could  flee  in  case  of  alarm,  and,  besides, 
there  is  no  danger  except  from  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  the  British  or  Indians,  and 
I  can  do  more  to  protect  you  from  them  by 
joining  the  army  and  being  on  the  frontier, 
than  by  staying  at  home." 

'*That  all  may  be  true,"  said  his  wife,  "but 
much  depends  in  our  having  a  home  here, 
on  our  being  able  to  clear  up  our  farm,  and 
if  you  enlist  no  progress  will  be  made." 

"I  have  thought  of  all  that,  Clara,  and  I 
have  the  same  feelings  that  you  have;  but 
our  land  is  not  paid  for,  you  know,  and  if  we 
should  be  driven  from  it,  our  improvements 
would  be  of  no  avaij.  But  by  enlisting  and 
serving  through  the  war,  or  for  five  years  if 
it  should  last  so  long,  or  till  I  should  be  dis- 
charged in  case  there  is  no  war,  which  is 
is  quite  possible,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  of 
charge." 

Clara  did  not  assent  to  the  reasoning  of 
her  husband.     Though  the  bright  hearth  of 
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Rodman  had  not  given  place  to  the  black 
stove,  it  was  believed  that  in  many  things 
there  was  not  the  most  perfect  agreement 
between  them.  Rodman  however  affected 
to  compromise  the  matter  by  enlisting  for 
the  period  of  eighteen  months,  instead  of 
live  years.  Clara  submitted  without  a  mur- 
mer  to  the  decision  of  her  husband.  It  is 
not  in  the  heart  of  woman  to  resist  where  re- 
sistance is  useless.  Her  disagreement  with 
her  husband  was  in  fact  only  the  result  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  their  tem- 
poral affairs.  Their  children  formed  a  bond 
of  union  and  affection  between  them  which 
was  not  to  be  broken. 

^'Rodman,"  continued  the  Captain,  '-had 
been  to  the  recruiting  station,  and  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  defenders  of  his  country. 
He  had  received  his  bounty  money,  and  had 
been  permitted  to  return  to  his  home,  to  take 
leave  of  his  family  and  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  them  durmg  his  absence.  A  portion 
of  the  money  had  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
had  scarcely  accomplished  this  object  when 
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news  was  received  that  war  had  been  alrea- 
dy proclaimed.  He  hastily  finished  his  pre- 
parations and  was  ready  to  set  out  for  Fort 
Niagara  two  days  before  the  time  limited 
for  his  absence  had  expired. 

**It  was  but  a  day's  march  from  his  house 
to  the  fort.  But  his  wife  felt  as  if  he  was 
about  U)  pass  a  gulf  that  would  forever  sep- 
arate him  from  her.  But  his  children! — they 
could  not,  from  their  tender  age,  comprehend 
the  cause  of  all  this  preparation.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  see  that  their  fea- 
tures were  saddened  from  sympathy  with 
their  mother. 

"Clara  knew  that  the  hour  had  come  for  a 
separation,  temporary  at  least,  and  perhaps 
for  ever,  from  her  husband.  Her  courage 
had  been  roused  to  meet  the  occasion.  Af- 
ter he  should  have  taken  his  leave  the  deep 
overflow  of  her  feelings  was  to  come. 

**As  he  looked  upon  his  children  and  gave 
them  his  parting  kiss  there  came  a  bright 
drop  from  the  fountain  of  feeling,  but,  think- 
ing of  the  high  vocation  to  which  he  had 
been  called  he  dashed  away  the  tear  and 
bade  adieu  to  his  family  and  his  home.*' 
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CATCHING  A  TARTAR. 

Harry  Vv^as  so  well  satisfied  with  the  last 
story  told  by  the  Captain,  that  he  was  now 
sitting  in  silence,  and  waiting  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  narration. 

"The  last  story  I  told  you,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "was  one  of  victory.  Since  that  time 
the  fortune  of  war  seems  to  have  been  rather 
against  us.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  enemy 
were  again  attacked  by  a  strong  force  at 
Stony  creek,  which  is  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario;  and  although"  the  engagement  was 
productive  of  no  decisive  results,  and  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than  ours, 
yet  strangely  enough  General  Chandler  and 
General  Winder  were  taken  prisoners. 

"On  the  23d  of  June,  a  party  of  troops 
consisting  of  five  hundred  infantry,  twenty 
light  dragoons  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Boerstler,  and  about  forty  mounted  rifle- 
men  under   Major  Chapin,    were  detached 
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from  the  American  encampment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  supphes  of  the  enemy, 
and  breaking  up  the  small  encampments  that 
were  forming  through  the  country.  John 
Rodman  of  whom  I  have  told  you  was  one 
of  the  party.  They  marched  to  Queenston 
that  day  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  they  continued  their  march  to  a 
place  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  about  nine 
miles  southwest  from  Queenston,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Mohawks 
and  British  regulars  who  had  been  concealed 
in  the  woods.  A  sharp  contest  followed 
which  lasted  for  three  hours,  when  our  force, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  ygung  chief,.  John 
Brant,  and  being  too  far  from  Fort  Niagara 
to  hope  for  assistance  from  that  place,  and 
unable  to  retreat  without  fighting  their  way 
back  for  the  whole  distance,  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  surrender. 

"By  the  terms  of  capitulation  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  wounded  should  be  taken 
good  care  of,  the  officers  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  side  arms,  private  property  be 
respected,  and  that  the  militia  should  be  pa- 
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roled  and  permitted  to  return  home  immedi- 
ately. The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no 
sooner  agreed  upon  than  they  were  broken. 
The  Indians  plundered  the  officers  of  their 
arms,  and  stripped  the  soldiers  of  their  cloth- 
ing. The  regulars,  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers, were  soon  after  sent  to  Kingston.  It 
had  been  agreed  by  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion that  Major  Chapin  and  his  men  should 
be  liberated  on  parol,  but  this  engagement 
was  broken  also;  and  they  were  marched  off' 
to  the  Head  Quarters  of  General  Vincent, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  they 
were  kept  under  a  strong  guard. 

**The  Major  before  entering  the  service 
w^as  a  physician  and  surgeon;  and  he  fre- 
quently made  himself  useful  in  that  capacity 
in  the  army.  While  detained  under  guard 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  British  General^ 
he  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  men  at  the 
barracks  daily,  and  to  prescribe  for  the  sick 
and  the  wounded.  Every  time  he  made  a 
visit,  he  gave  some  of  them  directions  how 
to  make  their  escape,  all  of  whom  succeeded. 

"How  is  it.  Major,"  said  the  British  Gen- 
eral, "that  every  time  you  visit  your  men, 
some  of  them  run  awavl" 
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"They  don't  like  to  stay  with  you,"  said 
the  Major.  "They  can  find  a  better  place 
among  their  own  countrymen." 

The  General  told  the  Major  that  he  would 
be  sent  to  Montreal,  and  perhaps  to  England. 

"That  will  be  very  pleasant,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor, "I  can  then  travel  over  England  and 
perhaps  make  a  tour  on  the  continent,  before 
the  war  is  ended." 

"Major  Chapin  and  his  men  were  kept 
there  till  the  12th  of  Jidy,  and  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  article  of  capitulation  which 
provided  for  their  being  parolled.  They 
were  then  ordered  down  the  lake  to  Kings- 
ton, for  which  place  they  were  embarked  in 
two  boats,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  men 
under  the  command  of  a  Lieutenant. 

"The  Major  had  with  him  twenty-eight  of 
his  own  men,  and  they  were  under  the  care 
of  a  guard  of  sixteen.  It  had  been  agreed 
between  them  before  starting,  that  they 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  gain  their 
liberty,  or  die  in  the  .attempt.  In  the  boat 
with  the  Major  and  two  of  his  officers  were 
a  Lieutenant  and  thirteen  men;  and  in  the 
other  boat,  which  w^as  ordered  by  Lieutenant 
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Showers  to  keep  about  four  rods  behind, 
were  the  rest  of  the  Major's  men  and  one 
British  Sergeant  and  one  soldier. 

They  went  on  very  quietly  till  afternoon, 
when  they  were  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
present  City  of  Toronto.  At  that  time  the 
men  in  the  hindmost  boat,  who  had  been 
made  to  row  through  the  day,  at  a  signal 
given  by  the  Major,  suddenly  run  along  side 
the  other  boat. 

^'What's  that  boat  up  here  for?"  asked 
Lieutenant  Showers,  angrily. 

'We've  only  just  pulled  up  to  take  a  little 
grog  with  you,  said  one  of  the  rowers.  Its 
hard  rowing  all  day  without  a  little  drop." 

"Fall  back!  Fall  astern!"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant sternly. 

''Jump  aboard,  men!  said  the  Major;"  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  the  Lieutenant 
who  was  attempting  to  draw  his  sword,  he 
said: 

''I  now  command  this  fleet  myself.  Sir!" 
and.  seizing  the  Lieutenant  the  same  instant 
by  the  neck,  the  Major  threw  him  on  his 
back  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  At  this  in- 
stant two  of  the  British  Soldiers  drew  their 
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bayonets  on  the  Major,  but  he  seized  them 
both,  and  turned  them  aside  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant;  and  then  grasping  both  of  the 
men,  with  the  quickness  of  thought  he  pros- 
trated them  on  the  top  of  the  officer,  and 
held  them  all  down.  At  the  same  moment 
his  men  seizing  the  rest  of  the  guard,  wres- 
ted their  arms,  from  them,  when  it  became 
settled  that  the  Major  had  command  of  the 
fleet  as  he  had  a  moment  before  told  the 
British  officer. 

"All  resistance  being  over,  the  Major 
ordered  his  men  to  change  their  course  for 
Fort  Niagara.  The  Lieutenant,  finding  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  his  prisoners,  and  that 
they  were  hurrying  him  away  into  captivity, 
begged  of  the  Major  to  set  him  ashore,  and 
allow  him  to  return  to  the  British  head-quar- 
ters. This  the  Major  refused.  *'Go  with 
us,'*  said  he,  "to  Fort  Niagara.  You  will 
find  us  good  men,  and  we  will  treat  you 
well." 

"No  more  was  to  be  said;  and  while  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  men  sat  in  moody  silence, 
the  rowers  were  pulling  with  all  their  might 
for   the   American   fortress.      It   was   now 
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night,  but  they  held  on  their  course.  The 
men  who  had  been  dispirited  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  rowing  through  the  day,  had  a 
new  energy  infused  into  them  by  their  vic- 
tory over  their  captors.  Many  a  joke  went 
round  at  the  expense  of  the  Lieutenant. 
The  Major  would  have  amused  his  captives 
by  his  stories,  but  they  were  not  in  a  mood 
for  merriment.  He  was  telling  them  a  good 
story,  and  thus  had  engaged  their  attention, 
when  his  boat  had  been  rowed  along-side. 
He  now  told  them  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
that  ' 'caught  a  Tartar,"  but  the  laugh  was 
all  on  one  side.  His  men  only  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  He  however  told  them  that  perhaps 
they  could  re-take  them  before  they  reached 
Niagara.  But  this  seemed  to  them  the  bit- 
terest joke  of  all,  coming  from  such  a  man 
as  they  had  found  the  Major  to  be.  He  was 
too  watchful  and  wary  to  be  taken  by  strat- 
agem, though  he  w^as  once  in  some  danger 
from  a  British  vessel  which  pursued  them 
for  some  distance. 

''They  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  before 
day-light  the  next  morning.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  there,  not  only  on  account  of 
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his  return,  but  of  the  captives  he  brouglit 
Avith  him.  And  when  the  Major  and  his 
company  came  to  the  village  of  Buffalo  soon 
after,  they  were  welcomed  with  many  de- 
monstrations of  public  feeling.  It  was  iron- 
ically announced  in  the  papers  of  the  times, 
that  'Major  Chapin  who  lately  returned  from 
the  British  camp  persuaded  the  Captain  of 
the  Prince  Regent  to  accompany  him,  with 
several  other  Englishmen.' 

''The  Major  was  undoubtedly  a  brave  man, 
though  his  courage  was  once  called  in  ques- 
tion by  one  who  in  the  mortification  of  de- 
feat, was  anxiously  looking  for  some  cause 
besides  his  own  want  of  foresight.  He  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  light  skirmishes  du- 
ring the  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ni- 
agara, but  before  the  surprise  of  that  fortress 
he  had  returned  to  Buffalo  where  his  family 
then  resided,  and  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1813,  when  that  town  was  taken  and  burnt, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Montreal. 
Whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  he  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  energy  of  character. 

"It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Major  to  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
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he  had  done  so  much  to  secure  and  preserve. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  beautiful  old  burial 
ground  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  from  which 
may  be  seen  Lake  Eiie  and  the  majestic 
waters  of  the  A'iagara,  which  separates  his 
grave  from  the  territory  of  that  power  against 
w^hich  he  had  marched  to  battle. 

''His  friend  and  companion  Rodman,  staid 
at  Fort  Niagara  for  most  of  the  time,  only 
making  an  occasional  visit  to  his  home  to 
assist  in  cultivating  his  farm  and  gathering 
in  the  harvest,  till  the  surprise  of  the  fort  of 
which  I  shall  tell  you  in  the  next  chapter." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SURPRISE. 


Our  travellers  were  still  standing  upon  the 
ruins  of  old  Fort  George.  The  Captain  had 
proceeded  with  so  much  regularity  in  his 
narrative  of  events,  that  Harry  had  taken 
but  little  part  in  the  conversation;  and  the 
Captain  had  so  truly  related  to  him  the  lo- 
calities of  the  different  events  that  he  had 
no  need  to  ask  for  explanations. 

''I  must  now  give  you  an  account,  Harry," 
said  the  Captain,  '^of  the  last  act  in  the  trag- 
ical events  of  this  year.  While  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  possession  of  this  fortress,  there 
w^as  a  continual  skirmishing  kept  up  between 
our  troops  and  the  British  and  Indians,  at- 
tended with  some  loss  on  both  sides,  and  oc- 
casionally with  those  acts  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  which 
have  given  a  deep  and  everlasting  stain  to 
the  English  character. 

"On  the  8th  of  July,  there  was  a  warm 
engagement  near  the  fort.     Our  pickets  had 
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been  attacked  and  driven  in  by  the  British 
and  Indians.  A  detachment  of  about  forty 
men  was  ordered  to  proceed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Eldridge,  to  the  support 
of  the  pickets.  The  pickets,  Harry,  are 
guards  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They 
are  probably  so  called  from  the  pointed  posts 
or  pickets  which  are  sometimes  placed  around 
rude  fortifications.  A  large  party  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  to  his  assisstance,  under 
Major  Malcolm,  but  before  it  had  come  up, 
Lieutenant  Eldridge  had  been  led  by  his 
bravery  to  penetrate  into  a  thick  wood, 
where  the  British  and  Indians  lay  in  a  much 
superior  force.  After  a  short  but  gallant 
struggle  his  party  was  defeated,  only  five 
having  made  their  escape.  Thirteen  were 
killed,  or  after  being  wounded  were  murder- 
ed and  mutilated  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner. Their  entrails  were  drawn  from  their 
bodies  and  their  hearts  were  torn  out  and 
stuffed  in  their  mouths,  and  other  indignities 
were  committed  upon  them  too  horrible  to 
be  related.  Lieutenant  Eldridge  and  ten 
others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  were  never 
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afterwards  heard  of,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  met  the  same  fate  with  their  com- 
panions. 

''After  this  disaster  the  enemy  were  re- 
pelled, though  with  considerable  loss.  Two 
of  the  five  men  of  Lieutenant  Eldrige,  who 
made  their  escape,  were  first  taken  prisoners. 
They  reported  that  the  British  were  painted 
like  Indians  with  streaks  of  red  and  green 
around  their  eyes.  They  told  them  they 
were  glad  they  had  been  taken,  and  that  they 
had  intended  to  desert  the  first  opportunity. 
They  carried  on  this  deception  so  well  that 
they  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
escape,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

''Fort  George  was  at  that  time  under  the 
the  command  of  General  McClure.  The 
enemy  had  their  head  quarters,  on  Burhng- 
ton  heights  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Fre- 
quent skirmishing  was  had  with  the  enemy 
from  that  time.  On  one  occasion  Major 
Chapin  went  out  and  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  them.  This  was  the  same  man  who, 
scmetime  before  persuaded  a  British  Lieuten- 
ant and  fifteen  men  to  accompany  him  to 
Kiagara,  when  they  had  orders  to  go  to 
Kingston. 
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"The  force  of  General  McClure  was  con- 
stantly diminishing,  and  on  the  10th" of  De- 
cember it  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men; 
and  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  being  near 
him,  it  was  determined  by  a  council  of  offi- 
cers to  abandon  the  fort.  The  retreat  of 
Colonel  McClure  was  preceded  by  an  act  of 
folly  and  cruelty  which  was  afterwards  ter- 
ribly avenged.  The  Secretary  of  war  had 
authorized  him  to  destroy  the  village  of 
Newark  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  The  General 
supposing  that  he  was  directed  to  destroy  it 
in  any  event,  gave  the  inhabitants  twelve 
hours  notice  to  retire  with  their  effects,  when 
he  set  Are  to  the  town  and  blew  up  the  fort. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  cross  the  river,  leav- 
ing fire  and  desolation  behind  him,  when  the 
British  force  made  their  appearance. 

"Now  Harry,"  said  the  Captain,  "we  are 
done  with  the  view  and  the  description  of 
this  place,  let  us  cross  the  river." 

"Why  is  it  not  right,"  asked  Harry,  "to 
burn  the  towns  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  to 
kill  their  people?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  Captain,  "in  this 
instance   the   burning  of  Newark  was   not 
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necessary  lor  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  we  had  in  view.  It  was  authorized 
to  be  destroyed  only  in  case  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  defence  of  the  fort,  and  that  the 
Americans  had  already  determined  to  aban- 
don. Many  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  burning  of  the  town,  without 
our  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  make  war  against  women  and 
children.  Property  should  not  be  destroyed 
unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by  it." 

They  had  now  crossed  the  river,  and  stood 
once  more  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Niagara. 

"Here,"  said  the  Captain,  '-the  burning  of 
Newark  was  terribly  avenged  on  the  17th  of 
December  1813.  About  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy  under  Colonel  Murray,  crossed  the 
river  at  the  five  mile  meadows,  and  made 
their  way  undiscovered  and  completely  sur- 
prised the  fort.  Most  of  the  men  were 
asleep  at  the  time.  The  slaughter  was  truly 
horrible.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  mostly  invalids,  eighty 
of  whom  were  killed  by  the  bayonet  and 
many   others   wounded!     Such   as   escaped 
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fled  to  the  old  building  called  the  mess-house, 
and  there  they  kept  up  their  fire  upon  the 
enemy  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted. 

''This  massacre  was  owing  to  the  gross 
neglect  or  treachery  of  Captain  Leonard, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  at  the  fort. 
Ever  since  the  burning  of  Newark  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  British  to  make  an 
attack  on  Fort  Niagara;  and  this  intention 
was  well  known  along  the  whole  frontier. 
It  was  even  stated  in  a  proclamation  issued 
the  day  before  at  Buffalo,  that  the  attack 
would  be  made  on  the  nineteenth,  and  yet 
the  officer  in  command  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  having  left  the  fort  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  night  before,  and  that  too, 
so  far  as  was  known,  without  being  called 
away  by  any  peculiar  emergency.  And  it 
was  even  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time, 
that  the  gates  were  left  open,  and  that  the 
enemy  entered  without  the  least  obstruc- 
tion." 

"Where  were  the  sentinels'?"  asked  Harry. 

''It  was  not  exactly  known,"  answered  the 
Captain.  ''It  was  supposed  however,  that 
they  had  either  neglected  their  duty,  or  that 
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they  were  attacked  and  killed  before  they 
could  give  the  alarm.  The  aflair  happened 
in  the  night  and  there  was  so  much  confusion 
there  the  next  morning  when  day-light  ap- 
peared,' that  nothing  certain  could  be  ascer- 
tained." 

*'In  what  part  of  the  fort  were  you?" 
asked  Harry. 

"I  was  in  the  barracks,"  answered  the 
Captain.  *'Things  are  so  changed  here  since 
that  time  that  1  cannot  exactly  tell  the  spot. 
It  was  near  where  that  gun  is  standing,  yon- 
der. I  was  one  of  the  party  that  escaped  to 
that  old  building  where  we  kept  up  our  fire 
till  01. r  cartridges  were  exhausted,  when,  the 
enemy  by  this  time  having  possession  of  the 
magazine,  we  could  get  no  more.  We  then 
tried  to  scale  the  walls;  but  so  terrible  were 
the  thrusts  of  British  bayonets  and  the  blows 
of  Indian  tomahawks,  that  but  twenty  suc- 
ceeded of  whom  I  was  one,  and  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  surrender. 

"There  are  times,  Harry,  when  the  heart 
of  the  soldier  almost  fails  him.  When  he 
goes  to  his  rest  at  night  thinking  himself  se- 
cure; and  is  surprised  and  reduced  to  bond- 
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age  in  an  hour,  the  shouts  of  the  conquerors 
sound  awfully  harsh  to  his  ears.  I  could 
have  endured  to  have  been  taken  prisoner; 
but  to  find  that  most  of  my  brave  comrades 
were  killed  by  a  thrust  of  the  bayonet,  was 
terrible  beyond  what  I  can  describe. 

*'In  the  morning,  O  God,  what  a  sight  was 
there!  This  fortress  w^as  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  and  Indians;  but  a  miserable 
remnant  of  our  men  was  left  penned  up  in 
that  old  building,  and  some  of  them  were 
wounded.  And  withm  the  fort  the  whole 
ground  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  should 
fall  by  the  British  bayonet  and  the  Indian 
tomahawk,  when  taken  by  surprise  and  un- 
able to  defend  themselves;  but  the  Indians 
must  finish  the  work  of  barbarity  by  scalping 
and  mutilating  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

''Some  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  by 
one  of  the  British  officers  to  see  who  among 
their  friends  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  these 
royal  and  savage  butchers.  They  went  all 
round  and  their  hearts  were  sick  with  the 
sight.  In  an  old  building  which  was  near 
where  w^e  now  stand,  was  the  body  of  Rod- 
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man.  It  is  ])ainful  at  any  time  to  see  the 
dead  body  of  a  fellow  soldier.  But  this  was 
the  most  distressing  sight  they  had  seen. 
He  had  either  been  sittmg  upon  a  bench  at 
the  back  side  of  the  room,  or  had  fallen  back 
upon  it  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  thrusts 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  received  his  mortal 
w^ound.  A  bayonet  had  been  thrust  quite 
through  his  body  and  into  the  plank  ceiling 
behind  him.  There  he  was,  and  one  other 
W'ith  him  in  the  same  condition,  firmly  spiked 
to  the  wall.  After  the  fatal  thrusts  had  been 
given,  the  guns  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  bayonets  leaving  their  victims  to  die. 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  hitherto  un- 
known, except  in  savage  warfare.  I  saw 
them  the  next  day  and  before  they  were 
moved.  I  would  not  willingly  look  upon 
such  a  sight  again.  I  can  almost  see  them 
now,  their  eyes  glaring  with  the  look  of 
death,  and  their  features  strained  up  to  a 
most  horrible  ferocity,  as  if,  from  the  energy 
of  their  feelings,  they  had  strongly  resisted 
death. 

'•The  death  of  Rodman  was  a  most  unhap- 
py one,  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
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occurred,  and  from  other  circumstances. 
The  period  of  his  enlistment  had  expired, 
and  he  intended  to  return  to  his  family  the 
next  day.  He  had  been  visited  by  one  of 
his  neighbors  the  day  before  and  had  inform- 
ed him  of  his  intention.  The  message  had 
already  been  borne  to  his  family,  and  when 
his  coming  was  looked  for,  their  ears  were 
pained  by  the  story  of  his  death. 

"But  cruelty  had  not  yet  done  enough. 
On  the  same  morning  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia under  Major  Bennett,  stationed  on  Lew- 
iston  heights,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
He  retreated  after  beins:  surrounded  bv  sev- 
era!  hundreds  with  the  loss  of  six  or  eight, 
among  whom  were  two  sons  of  Captain  Jones 
the  Indian  Interpreter.  Youngstown,  Lew- 
iston,  Manchester  and  the  Tuscarora  village 
were  burnt,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  unable  to  make  their  escape  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  who  w^ere  led  on  by 
British  officers  painted.  Even  women  and 
children  w^ere  slain  and  their  scalps  taken 
and  carried  away  as  trophies  of  victory. 

"]Major  Mallory  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Schlosser  with  forty  volunteers,  hastened 
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to  Lewiston,  and  compelled  the  advance 
guard  of  the  enemy  to  fall  back  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  With  his  little  band  he 
fought  for  two  days  with  trifling  loss,  dispu- 
ting every  inch  of  ground  with  the  enemy 
till  he  reached  Tonawanda. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  destruction  of 
Newark  w^as  now  fully  avenged.  Even  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  stated  in  his  proclamation  a  few 
days  after,  that  *the  opportunity  of  punish- 
ment had  occurred,  and  that  a  full  measure 
of  retribution  had  taken  place,"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  confessed  the  wickedness  of 
their  acts  by  declaring  his  intention  of  'pur- 
suing no  further  a  system  of  warfare  so  re- 
volting to  his  own  feelings.'  " 

"What  was  done  with  the  prisoners?"  ask- 
ed Harry. 

"They  w^ere  kept  for  tw^o  days  in  the  fort 
with  little  or  no  food,  and  witli  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  wood  and  w^ater.  After  that  they 
were  taken  across  the  river,  and  confined  in 
an  old  building  that  had  been  the  magazine 
at  Fort  George.  Here  their  sufferings  were 
verv  sreat.     For  a  whole  week  w^ere  they 
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kept  crowded  into  dirty  and  damp  rooms  in- 
fested with  vermin.  Tliey  w-ere  tlien  taken 
to  Queenston  and  confined  there,  and  kept 
on  the  most  loathsome  food.  And  to  tiie 
dishonor  of  the  British  name  it  must  be  said, 
that  American  prisoners  within  sight  of  the 
Niagara  river  and  on  its  very  banks,  were 
obhged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  thirst,  or  buy, 
wdth  money  a  drink  of  water.  A  few  of  the 
prisoners  were  soon  after  discharged,  and 
the  rest  were  marched  off  to  BurHng  on 
heights." 

Harry  asked  if  such  treatment  of  prisoi,- 
ers,  and  more  especially  the  cruel  murder  of 
those  at  the  fort  was  justified  by  the  British 
government. 

"1  dont  know"  said  the  Captain,  ''that  any 
apology  w^as  ever  made  for  it;  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Drummond,  the  same  day  issued 
orders  in  which  he  stated  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  that  they  had  all 
been  killed  by  the  bayonet,  and  openly  com- 
mending his  officers  and  men  for  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  they  had  executed  his 
orders."  11^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   FLIGHT. 


The  surprise  of  Fort  Niagara  was  follow- 
ed by  the  desolation  of  the  whole  Niagara 
frontier.  The  few  soldiers  who  escaped 
from  the  fort  spread  the  alarm,  and  the  in- 
hajitants  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 
F  .:t  the  British  and  the  Indians  were  close 
(a  the  heels  of  the  flying  soldiers.  The  in- 
habitants made  no  resistance.  The  war- 
hoop  of  four  hundred  savages,  led  on  by  the 
painted  British  otficcrs,  was  given  with  ter- 
rible eflect.  They  hastily  seized  such  light 
articles  as  they  were  able  to  carry  from  their 
houses,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  pillage  of  the 
savages  and  the  British  soldiery;  or  to  be  by 
them  consigned  to  the  flames.  Many  could 
look  back  upon  the  blaze  and  the  smoke  of 
their  burning  dwellings.  But  few  were  able 
to  take  any  thing  with  them  but  the  clothes 
they  wore.  The  roads  in  every  direction 
that  led  from  the  frontier  were  filled  with 
men  women  and  children. 
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The  scene  of  distress  was  too  deep  for 
description.  In  some  cases  husbands  and 
wives  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  spara- 
ted,  and  mothers  had  lost  their  children. 
Ties  were  broken  that  were  never  more  to 
be  reunited  in  this  world.  Men  are  now 
living  who  were  infants  then,  and  were 
borne  in  the  arms  of  their  fainting  mothers 
that  day.  And  some  owe  their  lives  to  ex- 
ertions which  caused  the  death  of  their  na- 
tural guardian  and  protector.  The  affection 
of  the  mother  weai'ies  not  in  the  care  of  her 
child,  though  her  strength  may  fail.  Her 
physical  powers  have  limits  set  to  them,  but 
the  love  of  her  offspring  is  not  only  never 
destroyed  but  never  diminished. 

The  reign  of  terror  was  not  limited  to  the 
scene  of  ruin.  All  that  portion  of  country 
lying  east  of  the  Niagara  river  and  within 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  which 
then  contained  a  population  of  near  twelve 
thousand  persons  was  for  a  short  time,  al- 
most adandoned,  and  the  people  were  in  the 
greatest  distress.  Those  who  returned  to 
their  homes  found  there  but  a  heap  of  smok- 
ing ruins.     Committees  were  raised   in  all 
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parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing contributions  to  releive  the  sufferers. 
The  City  of  Albany  contributed  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  an  appropriation  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  made  by  the  state. 
Collections  were  also  taken  up  in  the  different 
churches  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  in 
Albany. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  event  oc- 
curred in  the  beginning  of  a  severe  winter. 
The  sufferings  of  the  people  were  much 
more  severe  on  that  account.  But  the  char- 
ities which  had  been  dispensed  did  much  to 
to  alleviate  them.  The  wounded  feet,  which 
had  left  their  blood-traces  on  the  frozen 
ground,  could  be  healed.  But  the  broken 
hearts  of  the  mothers  who  had  lost  their 
children  from  exposure  were  never  to  be 
made  whole.  These  were  hard  times,  Har- 
ry. Men  who  had  come  to  the  country  a 
few  years  before,  and  after  suffering  severe 
trials  and  privations,  were  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  their  dwelHngs, 
which  were  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their 
:oil,  were  in  a  moment  reduced  to  a  heap 
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of  ruins.  In  emigrating  from  a  more  thickly 
settled  country,  they  had  encountered  great 
and  almost  incredible  hardships,  but  now 
they  were  leaving  the  places  of  their  homes 
which  were  homes  to  them  no  more. 

Great  as  was  the  actual  danger  from  which 
they  had  escaped,  it  was  greatly  magnified 
by  their  fears.  They  met  several  small  par- 
ties who,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  were 
going  towards  the  frontier,  but  they  all 
turned  back,  and  thus  their  numbers  increas- 
ed as  they  went  like  the  waters  of  the  swel- 
ling torrent. 

Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  motley  throngs  that  filled 
the  roads  in  every  direction.  A  few  were 
on  horseback,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  on  foot.  Some  were  carrying  their 
children  on  their  backs,  some  wei'e  loaded 
down  with  bundles  of  clothing,  and  some 
with  bags  of  provisions.  Others  were  draw- 
ing hand-sleds  loaded  with  goods  or  with 
children  and  infirm  persons.  Others  again 
were  driving  their  cattle  before  them.  There 
was  every  description  of  persons  all  filled 
with  the  one  idea  of  escaping  from  their 
pursuers. 
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At  night  every  house  by  the  way  was  fil- 
led to  overflowing,  and  men,  women  and 
children  were  stretched  upon  the  floor  till 
room  for  another  could  not  be  found,  and 
then  they  divided  with  horses  and  cattle  the 
possession  of  every  barn  and  hovel  to  be 
found.  One  might  almost  believe  that  the 
very  horses  laughed  at  the  strange  variety  and 
uncouth  appearance  of  their  companions. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE   BURIAL. 


The  next  day  when  the  sound  of  the  war- 
hoop  had  a  little  subsided,  those  who  es- 
caped began  to  think  of  the  bodies  of  their 
friends  who  had  fallen.  A  few  of  the  braver 
ones  crept  cautiously  out  from  the  places  of 
their  retreat,  and  bent  their  way  slowly  and 
wearily  back  to  the  settlements  near  the  river. 
Many  bodies  were  found  of  men  women  and 
children,  all  of  which  were  scalped,  and  most 
of  them  otherwise  mutilated.  Some  were 
even  so  much  disfigured  that  they  could  not 
be  recognized  by  their  friends.  Here  and 
there  was  found  one  whose  name  and  resi- 
dence was  known.  The  distress  of  the  liv- 
ing was  so  great  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
those  who  had  fallen  by  the  tomahawk  had 
been  the  most  fortunate. 

"What  became  of  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  murdered  at  the  fortf  asked  Harry. 

"A  few  persons,"  answered  the  Captain^ 
''who  had  known  most  of  them  went  back 
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there,  carrying  with  them  a  white  flag,  and 
reached  the  fort  unmolested.  They  were 
permitted  to  enter,  and  they  found  that  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  by  the  request  of  those 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  were  then 
detained  there,  were  left  for  recognition  by 
their  friends.  All  of  them,  about  eighty  in 
number,  had  been  killed  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  hatchet.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  be- 
hold. There  is  a  peculiar  ferocity  in  the 
countenance  of  a  man  who  has  died  by  a 
stab  from  the  bayonet.  Those  who  are  shot 
present  an  appearance  of  languor,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  appearing  to  be  entirely 
relaxed.  The  muscles  of  those  killed  by  the 
bayonet  are  rigid,  and  their  features  are 
braced  up  to  a  look  of  determination  and  re- 
sistance. This  appearance,  in  many  of  them, 
was  heightend  by  the  loss  of  their  scalps, 
And  then  too  the  wounds  with  which  they 
fell,  like  the  dumb  mouths  of  the  murdered 
Caesar,  told  of  the  terrible  ferocity  o(  their 
royal  murderers. 

"Some  were  borne  away  by  their  friend? 
in  the  stillness  of  their  grief,  and  quietly  bu- 
ried not  far  from  the  fort.     Others  whose 
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friends  lived  near  the  frontier  were  carried 
by  them  to  their  homes,  and  there  buried  in 
some  spot  which  they  could  ever  watch  and 
hold  sacred.  The  rest  were  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  their  British  butchers." 

•'Can  we  find  any  of  their  graves?"  asked 
Harry.  ''I  like  to  look  upon  the  spot  where 
a  soldier  is  buried."' 

"The  face  of  things  is  changed  since  then," 
replied  the  Captain;  "and  the  place  of  their 
burial  cannot  be  found.  No  stones  or  marks 
were  put  at  their  graves.  It  would  have 
been  useless,  and  perhaps  worse  than  useless. 
They  might  have  been  torn  away  by  the 
British  soldiers,  lest  the  burial  place  of  those 
martyrs  to  liberty  should  be  known,  and 
should  serve  to  call  to  mind,  in  after  ages, 
the  awful  story  of  British  vengeance." 

"That,  I  think  will  not  soon  be  forgotten," 
answered  Harry. 

"No,  it  will  not.  There  was  something 
in  that  burial  scene,  so  solemn  and  almost 
terrific,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  A  fu- 
neral is  always  a  sad  ceremony.  I  had  seen 
them  in  the  old  towns  in  New  England,  when 
all  the  relatives,  and  neighbors,  and  friends 
12 
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of  him  who  had  died,  would  stand  around 
with  closed  lips,  and  the  hushed  voices  of 
the  few  whose  words  found  utterance,  wopld 
only  speak  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  All 
was  conducted  with  a  slow  formality  and  a 
decent  respect.  The  coffin  was  laid  upon 
the  rustic  bier  and  borne  away  to  the  little 
church,  where  such  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  as  were  deemed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living.  And  then,  the  last  look 
at  the  face  of  the  dead!  this  was  a  painful 
trial  to  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distress  of 
relatives  and  friends.  Slowly  and  one  by 
one,  they  looked  their  last  adieu  to  their  de- 
parted friend,  and  then  all  the  little  girls, 
with  faces  radiant  with  the  light  and  the  love 
which  is  from  heaven,  but  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  sorrow  of  earth,  would  come 
up  and  take  their  last  look  also,  and  as  they 
walked  away,  I  could  see  their  cheeks  were 
wet  with  the  tears  which  are  always  the  birth 
of  young  and  innocent  grief." 

"O  I  have  seen  such  things  too,"  said 
Harry;  and,  as  he  said  it,  a  tear  stole  from 
his  eye. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "such  w^re  solemn 
scenes.     But  when  1  first  saw  a  burial  in  this 
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country,  when  neighbors  were  few  and  far 
distant,  and  no  church  was  here,  and  there 
was  no  minister  to  offer  to  the  mourners  the 
consolations  of  reHgion,  and  the  dead  were 
buried  in  a  lonely  looking  place — lonely  it 
seemed  because  there  were  none  of  the  white 
marble  stones  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see — O,  it  was  afar  more  solemn  event. 

"And  then  too  when  I  have  heard  the 
solemn  music  of  the  muffled  drum  marching 
to  the  soldier's  grave,  and  the  guns  that  were 
fired  over  it  in  testimony  of  his  valor,  I 
thought  that  nothing  could  increase  the  sub- 
limity of  the  scene.  But  the  burial  at  Ni- 
agara was  more  solemn  than  any  1  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  were 
not  there,  and  even  the  names  of  some  that 
we  buried  were  unknown.  Here  was  nei- 
ther the  parson  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  nor  the  pall  to  cover  their  bodies;  and 
the  coffin  and  the  shroud  were  wanting  also. 
The  soldier  who  dies  in  the  hour  of  victory 
may  be  w^rapped  in  the  flag  of  the  conquered 
foe.  But  these  in  their  war-worn  garments 
alone  were  laid  in  the  ground.  The  notes  of 
martial  music  were  not  heard, 
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•But  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  were  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.' 

If  friends  could  have  been  round  us  to  weep 
and  join  their  sorrows  with  ours,  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  our  feelings.  Then  I 
thought  of  the  sweet  faces  of  the  little  girls 
I  used  to  see  bending  over  the  dead.  I 
could  not  have  wished  that  they  had  been 
here,  their  little  hearts  would  have  been  so 
pained  with  the  sight.  But  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  by  them  before  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  ground,  must  feel  a  gush  of 
happiness,  and  be,  by  the  sympathies  of  those 
so  young  and  innocent,  brought .  nearer  to 
heaven;  and  I  pray  that  when  I  die  the  eyes 
of  such  may  follow  me  to  the  grave. 

*'A11  the  time  this  sorrowful  work  was 
going  on  we  were  closely  watched  by  the 
British,  and  the  indifference  which  they  man- 
ifested seemed  to  be  a  mockery  of  our  feel- 
ings. Our  last  duty  to  our  companions  was 
performed,  rudely  it  is  true,  but  in  the  best 
manner  we  were  abte,  and  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  fort,  glad  to  escape  from  a 
scene  so  painful  to  our  feehngs.'' 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

THE  NA^IDOWED   MOTHER. 

"I  must  tell  you  in  the  next  place,  Harry, 
of  some  incidents  that  occurred  to  those  who 
fled  from  the  frontier.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
tell  you  one  that  will  be  more  interesting 
than  what  happened  to  the  family  of  Rod- 
man." 

"I  should  like  much  to  hear  that,"  said 
Harry.  "I  have  become  much  interested  in 
them  from  knowing  the  story  of  his  death." 

'•I  have  already  told  you,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, ''that  almost  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  wife  of  Rodman  was  looking  fer  his  re- 
turn, she  was  startled  with  the  news  of  his 
death.  She  had  clothed  her  children  in  their 
holyday  dresses,  and  they  w^ere  waiting  to 
receive  their  father's  kiss.  They  were  two 
sw^eet  little  girls,  such  as  I  hope  will  come 
to  look  upon  me  when  I  am  dead;  and  if  the 
departed  are  permitted  to  behold  any  of  the 
beings  of  earth,  I  believe  that  I  shall  see  in 
them  the  angels  of  heaven." 
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Harry  said  he  should  hke  to  have  seen 
these  Httle  girls,  and  then  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  thoughtful,  and  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  im- 
ages of  his  young  friends  Alice  and  Lucy 
Gray. 

*'But  I  must  go  on  with  the  story/'  said 
the  Captain.  '-The  wife  of  Rodman,  Clara, 
as  he  always  called  her,  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  than  she  was 
warned  to  flee  from  the  approaching  enemy. 
Taking  her  children,  the  youngest  one  in  her 
arms  and  leading  the  other  by  the  hand,  she 
hurried  away.  The  wind  was  blowing  rough 
and  cold,  and  there  was  some  snow  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  a*  sorry  sight  to  see  the 
mother  pressing  on  with  her  children,  her 
arm  almost  breaking  under  the  load  of  one, 
and  the  other,  straining  her  little  hand  which 
was  held  tightly  in  the  grasp  of  the  mother's, 
was  scarcely  able  to  make  her  steps  long 
enough  to  keep  up  with  her  rapid  pace.  At 
first  they  rather  flew  than  walked,  and  they 
scarcely  dared  to  look  behind  for  fear  of 
losing  a  single  step  in  their  escape  from  the 
savapre  foes. 
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*'A11  day  they  fled  before  the  enemy,  but 
long  before  night  the  child  she  led  had  be- 
conae  chilled  with  the  cold,  and  her  shoes, 
which  were  rapidly  worn  away  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  frozen  ground,  had  fallen  from 
her  feet.  The  child  was  exhausted  and 
could  go  no  further;  and  the  mother  was 
scarcely  in  a  better  condition.  She  had  al- 
most fallen  down  with  the  effort  of  carrying 
one  child  and  leading  the  other.  To  carry 
them  both  was  impossible.  There  were  sev- 
eral others  in  company  with  her,  and  all 
but  one  whose  strength  was  at  all  equal  to 
the  task  were  already  burdened  with  a  child, 
and  that  one  was  loaded  with  a  large  bundle 
of  clothing  which  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  the  party.  What 
was  to  be  done?  It  was  getting  lale  in  the 
day  and  they  were  a  long  distance  from  any 
settlement.  They  might  have  struck  a  fire 
and  the  whole  party  encamped  for  the  night, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  fear  of  the  enemy. 
But  this  would  not  do.  It  was  not  safe  to 
waste  time  by  deliberation,  and  it  was  at 
once  determined  that  the  bundle  should  be 
left  behind;  and  that  the  man  who  had  car- 
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ried  it  should  carry  the  child.  It  was  con- 
cealed under  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  find  it 
again  when  the  enemy  should  have  given  up 
the  pursuit.  This  being  arranged  they  again 
pushed  forward.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  strength  of  the  mother  again 
failed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
march,  and  sit  down  by  the  w^ay-side.  The 
vounof  man  who  had  taken  one  of  her  chil- 
dren  would  have  stopped  with  her.  but  she 
refused  it  telling  him  that  if  they  were  dis- 
covered all  might  be  killed;  but  that  if  he 
kept  on  he  might  save  himself  and  one  of 
her  children. 

"Self  preservation  was  of  necessity  the 
law  that  prevailed,  and  with  this  in  view  the 
party  moved  on  leaving  the  mother  and  child 
almost  with  the  certainty  as  they  thought  of 
being  murdered  by  the  Indians  or  of  perish- 
ing with  cold  and  hunger.  She  sat  herself 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  upon  the  folds  of 
a  single  blanket  she  had  with  her,  and  was 
in  some  degree  protected  by  its  trunk  from 
the  chill  wind  that  was  blowing.  There, 
drawing  her  child  closely  to  her  bosom,  as  if 
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it  were  the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to 
life,  for  the  first  time  since  hearing  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  wept.  She  had 
before  been  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  her  own 
danger,  that  she  had  not  fully  realized  her 
loss.  Now  that  she  was  alone  with  her 
child,  she  recalled  to  her  mind  the  imaga  of 
its  father.  You  can  have  some  idea,  Harry, 
of  the  appearance  of  a  country  that  has  been 
devastated  by  the  torch  of  an  enemy;  but 
you  can  form  no  conception  of  the  desolation 
of  spirit  which  then  hung  over  that  woman. 
If  her  child  could  that  moment  have  died  in 
her  arms  she  would  herself  have  prayed  for 
death.  For  the  sake  of  her  children  only 
did  she  live.'' 

''What  became  of  her  after  that?*'  asked 
Harry. 

"1  will  tell  you.  She  had  found  relief  to 
her  feelings  in  tears.  The  agony  of  her  soul 
had  given  way  to  a  softened  sorrow,  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind  she  fell  asleep.  How 
long  she  slept  is  not  known.  She  dreamed 
that  she  was  pursued  by  savages  and  was 
likely  to  be  taken;  and  while  she  thought 
she  was  approached  by  a  tall  chief  with  up- 
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lifted  hatchet,  she  uttered  a  scream  which 
caused  her  to  awake,  when  she  saw  standing 
beside  her  with  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
the  same  large  and  muscular  savage  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream;  and  two  others  were 
standing  near  by. 

"From  the  appearance  of  the  savages  it 
was  rather  doubtful  what  their  intentions 
were  towards  her.  With  an  effort  at  a 
smile  she  drew  the  blanket  from  the  face  of 
her  child,  and  gave  it  to  the  chief.  A  few 
words  passed  between  him  and  the  other  In- 
dians which  she  did  not  understand.  She 
was  afraid  they  were  jealous  of  him  for  the 
gift  he  had  received.  She  thought  of  the 
bundle  of  clothing  that  had  been  concealed, 
and  knowing  that  it  contained  some  blankets 
she  thought  to  appease  the  others  by  gifts. 
With  a  signal  made  to  the  chief  she  arose 
and  conducted  him  to  the  place  w^here  the 
bundle  was  concealed.  It  was  eagerly  open- 
ed and  the  blankets  distributed  among  the 
three  Indians,  when  ihey  started  and  made 
a  sign  to  her  to  follow.'  Though  she  had 
not  tasted  food  since  morning  her  strength 
w^as  somewhat  recovered  by  rest  and  sleep. 
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She  knew  that  if  she  faltered  there  would 
be  danger  either  to  herself  or  to  her  child. 
The  thought  of  this  gave  her  courage  and 
she  was  able  to  keep  up  through  the  day. 
The  Indians  then  halted  and  made  a  fire  for 
the  night.  It  w^as  now  dark  and  the  bfazing 
pile  gave  a  distinctness  to  every  tree  and 
other  object  for  a  considerable  distance 
around.  The  child  had  fallen  asleep  and  no 
violence  or  rudeness  had  been  offered  to  the 
mother.  She  even  thought  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chief  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner 
and  make  her  his  wife. 

''They  had  not  gone  to  rest  for  the  night, 
when  another  small  party  of  Indians  attrac- 
ted by  the  light  came  up  having  an  American 
boy  as  a  prisoner.  He  looked  at  the  woman 
and  her  child  but  said  nothing,  and  she  was 
also  silent;  and  when  they  had  all  fallen 
asleep  Clara  rose  quietly  and  passing  round 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle  where  the 
boy  lay,  she  gently  touched  his  arm,  at  the 
same  tmie  watching  his  eyes,  till  he  opened 
them.  He  had  not  slept  soundly  and  he  soon 
saw  by  her  motions  that  she  wished  to  take 
leave  of  her  companions;  and  gathering  up 
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the  clothing  tlie  bundle  had  contained,  except 
the  blankets  which  were  wrapped  about  the 
bodies  of  the  Indians,  they  moved  carefully 
away  with  a  sidelong  step  for  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  Indian  camp,  and  moved  hastily  forward. 

"Soon  after  it  began  to  snow,  and  though 
this  gave  them  some  inconvenience,  they 
rejoiced  at  it,  as  it  would  efiectually  prevent 
the  Indians  from  following  their  track.  Clara 
had  gathered  strength  from  the  brief  period 
of  rest  she  had  enjoyed  and  resolution  from 
the  hope  of  escaping  with  her  child,  and  so 
she  was  enabled  to  keep  on  through  the 
night. 

"In  the  morning  their  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of 
a  log  hut.  They  however  approached  it 
warily  fearing  that  its  rightful  occupants  had 
fled  and  that  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
savages.  While  they  were  watching  it,  still 
in  doubt,  they  saw  a  white  man  come  to  the 
door,  and  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  ap- 
proach. They  found  that  their  first  suppo- 
sition was  correct  that  the  occupants  of  the 
house  had  fled,  but  the  present  inmates  were, 
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like  themselves,  a  party  who  had  fled  from 
their  homes,  and  had  taken  refuge  there  for 
the  night. 

'•The  meeting  with  this  party  was  fortu- 
nate for  Clara  and  her  child,  for  she  was 
both  enabled  to  warm  herself  and  to  procure 
food.  Without  this  she  would  have  been 
able  to  continue  her  march  but  a  short  time 
longer.  She  was  also  relieved  from  the 
doubt  she  had  as  to  the  proper  direction  to 
be  pursued. 

"When  she  had  enjoyed  the  grateful 
warmth  of  the  fire  and  had  been  a  little  re- 
freshed by  food,  and  was  confident  that  she 
had  escaped  from  the  enemy,  she  gave  way 
to  her  feelings.  She  now  began  to  feel  she 
was  a  widow,  and  that  her  children  were 
fatherless.  When  a  woman  is  in  real  danger, 
her  courage  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of 
most  men.  Nobly  had  she  sustained  herself 
through  her  long  march,  and  skillfully  did  she 
escape  the  vigilence  of  her  savage  captors. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  company  she  found 
at  the  log  hut  supposed  themselves  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  or  for  the  purpose  of  going 
where  they  would  be  able  to  procure  provis- 
13 
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ions,  that  they  determined  to  go  futher  into 
the  interior,  is  not  known.  Clara  and  the 
boy  who  had  escaped  with  her  from  the  In- 
dians, also  resolved  to  go  on.  But  when  she 
raised  her  child  in  her  arms  she  found  herself 
unable  to  sustain  it  and  keep  up  with  the 
party.  The  boy  felt  that  he  owed  his  es- 
cape from  the  Indians  to  her,  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  carry  her  child,  and  so  they  set  out. 

''They  had  not  gone  far  before  it  became 
apparent  that  her  strength  w^ould  fail.  Here 
was  a  new  difficulty.  She  could  not  go  on, 
but  she  could  return  to  the  untenanted  hut 
and  wait  there  for  some  new  fortune,  if  any 
of  the  party  would  stay  with  with  her.  All 
w^ere  anxious  to  go  on,  and  no  one  offered 
his  protection  but  the  boy,  and  so  they  turn- 
ed back  and  again  slowly  made  their  way 
to  the  hut.  The  fire  they  had  left  was  still 
smouldering  on  the  hearth,  and  the  addition 
of  such  sticks  as  the  boy  was  able  to  gather 
soon  created  an  agreeable  warmth.  Here 
they  might  be  protected  from  the  cold  of  a 
winter-day;  but  they  might  suffer  for  want 
of  food.' 

"It  was  again  necessary  to  trust  in  Prov- 
idence.    The  house  had  the  appearance  of 
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having  been  recently  deserted.  The  boy 
was  prying  around  with  curious  eye  when 
he  discovered  w^hat  he  thought  an  opening 
in  the  floor.  Raising  a  board  to  satisfy  him- 
self, he  found  a  small  cavity  in  the  ground 
below  which  had  been  used  for  a  cellar,  but 
he  saw  nothing  there  but  darkness.  He 
drew  a  burning  brand  from  the  fire  and 
thrusting  it  down,  the  cellar  w^as  partially 
illuminated,  and  to  his  great  joy  he  discov- 
ered a  small  heap  of  potatoes.  Drawing 
forth  a  handful,  although  they  were  partially 
frozen,  they  were  soon  roasting  in  the  fire. 

"Another  difficulty  being  removed,  they 
resolved  to  stay  there  until  the  next  day. 
The  day  had  passed  away  and  they  had  se- 
cured the  door  as  well  as  they  were  able  for 
the  night.  They  heard  every  whisper  of 
the  wind  as  it  frolicked  around  this  lonely 
tenement.  But  soon  they  were  startled  by 
a  sound  of  fear.  There  was  a  violent  rap- 
ping at  the  door,  and  they  heard  the  mutter- 
ing voices  of  Indians.  It  was  apparent  that 
if  they  were  not  admitted  the  door  would  be 
broken,  and  Clara  with  much  presence  of  mind 
opened  it  and  by  a  sign  bade'  them  enter. 
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They  were  the  three  Indians  by  whom  she 
had  been  taken  captive,  but  they,  supposing 
her  to  be  the  occupant  of  the  house,  did  not 
know  her.  She  made  the  best  of  their  mis- 
take and  bade  the  boy  bring  forth  from  the 
cellar  some  potatoes  which  she  by  signs 
asked  them  to  roast  in  the  fire. 

*'Her  courage  and  strength  had  again  risen 
w^ith  the  presence  of  danger.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  Indians  intended  to  stay 
there  that  night,  and  Clara  wrapped  her 
child  in  a  blanket  and  laid  it  down  to  sleep 
with  an  appearance  of  unconcern. 

"It  was  very  late  before  the  Indians  had 
all  fallen  asleep,  and  when  she  was  assured 
of  it,  Clara  again  made  a  sign  to  the  boy  to 
follow  her;  and  taking  her  child  and  a  single 
roasted  potatoe  which  the  Indians  had  left, 
for  her  food  by  the  way,  she  stole  cautiously 
out  of  the  house  and  took  the  path  that  led 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  night  was 
chilly  but  not  dark,  and  they  were  to  follow 
the  track  on  which  they  had  set  out  the  day 
before. 

"All  night  they  continued  their  march,  but 
Clara  was  several  times  obliged  to  stop  and 
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sit  down  upon  the  cold  ground,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  snow  to  rest  her  weary 
limbs.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  night. 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  day-light  would 
never  come,  and  when  it  did  come  they  felt 
thankful  that  they  had  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  night  with  life.  Clara  had  become  so 
fatigued  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
proceed  further,  and  she  had  again  sat  down 
to  rest.  As  the  boy  w^as  standing  by  her, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe  at 
a  distance.  He  listened  again  and  again  till 
he  was  fully  assured,  when  at  the  request  of 
Clara  he  hasted  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  he 
found  the  chopper  and  learning  from  him  that 
his  house  was  not  far  distant,  he  told  him 
of  his  perilous  adventures  with  that  young 
mother  and  her  child,  and  the  Woodman, 
moved  with  compassion  for  her,  went  at  once 
to  her  relief.  She  was  carried  to  his  house, 
and  learning  from  him  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  molestation  at  that  distance  from 
the  frontier,  she  consented  to  remain  there 
till  she  could  be  assured  she  could  return  to 
her  own  home  in  safety." 

IS* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PEACE  AGAIN. 


"I  have  now  given  you  the  history  of  this 
fortress,''  said  the  Captain,  '*as  far  as  I  am 
able.  I  know  of  nothing  else  of  much  impor- 
tance connected  with  it.  There  are  many 
personal  anecdotes  and  adventures,  that  are 
but  little  known,  and  probably  many  inter- 
esting ones  have  been  lost.  Nothing  is  now 
required  to  complete  this  history,  but  to  tell 
you  of  the  joy  that  was  felt  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  return  of  peace.  The  war 
had  been  kept  up  for  nearly  three  years  on 
this  frontier,  and  there  had  been  much  fight- 
ing here,  with  small  results  of  good  to  either 
side.  Many  were  distinguished  by  their 
heroic  valor,  and  had  gained  great  praise, 
and  some  had  lost  their  honor  but  more  had 
lost  their  friends.  Death  is  the  greatest 
warrior,  the  mightiest  conquerer.  All  other 
victories  are  as  nothing  compared  with  his. 
The  world  ^s  not  know  the  extent  of  his 
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conquests.  All  other  triumphs  are  overrated 
as  much  as  his  are  undervalued.  The  few 
whose  names  are  written  in  books  and  car- 
ved on  stone,  are  as  nothing  to  those  not 
found  there.  And  even  figures  and  the  pow- 
ers of  enumeration,  can  scarcely  tell  the 
millions  that  have  Uved  and  died." 

"The  fort  was  in  possession  of  the  English," 
said  Harry,  "after  the  surprise.  "When  was 
it  delivered  to  the  Americans'?" 

"It  was  surrendered  to  us  soon  after  the 
peace,"  said  the  Captain, — "I  think  in  the 
month  of  March,  1815." 

•'And  it  has  been  in  our  possession  ever 
since,  I  suppose,"  said  Harry. 

"Yes,  for  we  have  been  at  peace.  A  gar- 
rison has  been  kept  up  here  most  of  the  time. 
Fort  George  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
and  the  English  built  Fort  Mississaga  directly 
opposite.  That  is  in  a  better  position  to 
command  the  river." 

"There  must  be  some  jealousy,"  said  Har- 
ry, "between  the  two  nations,  that  they 
should  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  these 
fortifications  to  watch  each  other  ia  time  of 
peace." 
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"It  is  so,"  said  the  Captain;  "but  natiorl^,• 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
There  is  a  great  degree  of  good  feeling  pre- 
vailing on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Our  ves- 
sels freely  enter  it  and  go  up  to  Lewiston, 
while  the  British  vessels  in  like  manner  go 
to  Queenston  on  the  opposite  side.  I  have 
often  thought,  when  looking  on  these  two 
forts  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful 
Niagara,  pointing  their  guns  with  a  show  of 
defiance  out  upon  the  lake,  of  the  two  lions 
that  Christian  saw  guarding  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  Palace  Beautiful.  But  the  war 
spirits  are  now  chained,  as  were  the  lions  at 
the  Palace-gate." 

"O  I  remember  the  story  in  'Pilgrims  Pro- 
gress,' "  said  Harry.  "Christian  was  going 
from  the  city  of  destruction  to  Mount  Zion, 
and,  being  belated  by  having  slept  by  the 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Palace 
for  the  night." 

"That  is  a  beautiful  story,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "We  are  all  pilgrims  in  this  world. 
You,  Harry,  have  hardly  begun  your  pil- 
grimage yet," 
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"I  have  been  on  one  pilgrimage,"  said  Har- 
ry, ''with  you  to  the  battle-field  of  Queens- 
ton;  and  on  another  to  this  place." 

*'This  will  soon  be  finished,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "and  you  will  be  ready  to  enter  upon 
another;  and  so  you  will  find  it  through  life. 
When  one  enterprise  is  accomplished,  or  has 
failed  when  undertaken,  another  is  sought 
for  and  followed  with  equal  avidity.  Man 
is  never  at  rest,  and  is  never  satisfied  with 
himself." 

These  thoughts  were  something  too  seri- 
ous for  the  mind  of  Harry,  yet  he  fell  into 
a  train  of  silent  reflection;  but  his  medita- 
tions were  soon  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  Captain. 

"It  is  now  past  twelve  o'clock,"  said  he, 
"and  we  must  set  out  for  home." 

They  ngain  and  for  the  last  time  entered 
the  old  stone  house.  The  Colonel  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  the  Captain  and  Harry, 
after  presenting  their  thanks  to  his  family 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
entertained,  took  leave  of  them  and  of  the 
old  fortress. 

They  did  not  wish  to  follow  the  same 
route  home  by  w^hich  they  had  come.     They 
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passed  out  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fort 
and  steered  across  the  plain.  As  they  went 
they  turned  back  occasionally  to  take  a  look 
at  the  fort,  and  to  consider  the  position  an 
army  might  be  in  when  making  an  attack. 
They  soon  struck  into  the  woods  in  the  rear 
of  the  plain,  and  the  trees  not  being  so  thick 
as  to  form  any  great  obstruction  to  their 
travelling,  they  entered  them,  and  soon  came 
out  to  a  road,  and  they  thought  they  would 
follow  it  a  short  distance,  lead  w-here  it 
would.  It  gradually  bore  round  to  the  left, 
till  they  came  in  sight  of  a  farm  house 
to  which  they  made  their  w^ay.  When  they 
reached  it  they  saw  from  its  slightly  eleva- 
ted position  the  beautiful  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

While  they  were  taking  a  survey  of  the 
prospect,  the  farmer  appeared  at  the  door 
and  they  recognized  in  him  the  wagoner 
with  whom  they  had  met  in  the  morning. 
On  learning  from  the  Captain  that  they  had 
spent  the  whole  day  at  the  fort,  studying  its 
position  and  the  various  places  around  it,  he 
looked  at  them  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  he 
wondered  of  what  use  that  ;could  be.     The 
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location  of  his  farm  and  buildings  was  one 
of  unusual  beauty,  though  he  did  not  seem 
to  value  it  so  much  for  that  as  for  the  acres 
it  contained. 

Our  travellers  had  come  a  little  out  of  their 
way,  but  they  did  not  grudge  the  time  and 
travel,  as  it  enabled  them  to  take  a  new  and 
interesting  view  of  the  lake.  Making  their 
bow  to  the  wagoner,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  by  the  same  road  they  had  come,  till 
it  seemed  to  deviate  too  much  from  the 
course  they  wished  to  pursue.  They  then 
left  it  and  followed  on,  sometimes  through 
fields  and  sometimes  by  roads,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  how  they  should  soonest  reach 
home. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  they  ar- 
rived, and  they  found  the  family  of  the  Cap- 
tain seated  around  their  evening  fire.  They 
had  not  expected  his  return  that  night,  and 
w^ere  taken  completely  by  surprise.  There 
was  the  old  fashioned  hearth,  the  fire  blazing 
bright  and  warm  upon  its  naturally  rough, 
but  now  smoothly  w^orn  stones.  They  had 
not  set  up,  hke  the  ancient  Romans,  images 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  greatest  of  house- 
hold gods,  happiness,  was  there. 
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If  the  readers  of  this  little  book  could  have 
looked  in  at  that  time  upon  the  family  of 
Captain  Gray,  they  would  have  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  as  mucl'i  enjoyment  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  in  this  world.  The  old  Captain 
had  passed  through  the  war  which  had  again 
secured  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  With  his 
wife,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the  domes- 
tic virtues  had  found  a  home.  All  who  came 
to  his  house,  like  his  young  friend  Harry, 
found  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Captain  had  decided  that  their  next 
journey  should  be  to  Fort  Erie,  but  before 
that  was  to  be  undertaken,  he  must,  for  a 
few  days,  attend  to  some  matters  of  business 
about  his  neighborhood,  and  in  the  meantime 
Harry  West  could  amuse  himself  wuth  re- 
peating the  stories  of  IN'iagara  to  Alice  and 
Lucy  Gray.  The  evening  fire  was  now 
smouldering  away,  and  their  drowsy  lids  in- 
viting them  to  sleep,  they  all  retired  to  rest. 
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